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Calling all friends of 


HISTADRUT! 


COME TO THE 


35th annual 
Convention 


of the 


NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE 


for 


LABOR ISRAEL 


* 
THANKSGIVING WEEK-END 
November 27-30, 1958 

at the 


Hotel Commodore 
New York City 


* 


This Convention will be a 
summation of the 
tremendous achievements 
of the past 35 years; 

it will offer a preview of 
the challenge facing us as 
partners of Histadrut. 

Stand up and be counted — 
be sure to attend this 
historic conclave. 
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Editorial Comment 





The Tragedy of Pasternak 


A: WE GO to press the persecution of Pasternak 
has not yet run its course. The slavish So- 
viet Union of Writers is in full cry demanding 
the expulsion of the Russian poet. Other or- 
ganized Soviet bodies have joined the hunt, and 
there is no telling what form the Soviet Gov- 
ernment’s response to these “‘spontaneous” ex- 
pressions of the Russian people’s outrage will 
take. The fate of a “traitor” is not likely to be 
light. Equally ominous, and strangely dissonant 
on the lips of atheistic Young Communists, is 
the epithet of “Judas” which has been flung 
at Pasternak. 

The fact that the awarding of the Nobel 
Prize to a book like “Doctor Zhivago” arouses 
such a storm in Russia must indicate a profound 
insecurity on the part of the regime. If criti- 
cism must still be throttled in this measure, 
then no matter how strong the dictatorship 
appears, the masters of the Kremlin are surely 
very nervous. That the hurlers of the Sputnik 
into space should be so shaken by Pasternak’s 
quiet, sensitive examination of the Revolution 
is one of the curiosities of our time. 

Pasternak’s lyric panorama of the first years 
of the Bolshevik Revolution is no second “War 
and Peace” and it is absurd to exaggerate its 
literary achievement. The work is an honest 
and sympathetic attempt to show a society in 
the throes of a great upheaval. The various 
Bolshevik leaders are not presented as villains; 
Pasternak understands the forces and dreams 
which impel the revolutionary as clearly as he 
recognizes the agony of the individual caught 
amid these forces. “Doctor Zhivago” is no con- 
ventional anti-Communist tirade. But Paster- 
nak is nevertheless a heretic. He ventures to say: 
“T used to be very revolutionary, but now I think 
that nothing can be gained by brute force. Peo- 
ple must be drawn to good by goodness.” 

This moral assertion is the dangerous heresy 
of “Doctor Zhivago” and its author. Such a 
declaration is, of course, a fundamental ques- 
tioning, but it is of the nature of serious art 
to ask fundamental questions. Americans, whose 
foremost modern writers vie with each other in 
presenting anything but a cheery picture of the 
American scene, must be baffled by the Soviet 
panic. Our Nobel Prize winners, from Sinclair 
Lewis to William Faulkner, would hardly qua- 
lify as Pollyannas. However, when the night- 
mare world of Faulkner received the ultimate 


mark of international literary recognition none 
of our local patriots expressed anything but 
delight at the honor accorded an American 
writer. The whole shameful spectacle taking 
place in Russia arouses the darkest fears that 
the worst excesses of Stalinism are about to be 
resurrected. 


Boris Pasternak is the first Jew to get the Nobel 
prize for literature. Many Jewish scientists 
have won this distinction, but till now no 
Jewish writer has been so honored. It is one of 
the ironies of the situation that the award 
should have been bestowed on a Russian Jew 
who rejects the Jews, and whom the Russians 
reject in turn. Till now Pasternak has been 
fortunate enough to escape the fate of other 
Russian Jewish writers who were liquidated 
in the Stalin era as rootless ‘“‘cosmopolitans.” 
One hesitates to speculate on what the future 
may hold for Pasternak; the cry of “Judas” 
raised against him cannot be freed of its classic 
implications—the “‘Jewish” traitor. 

Yet as a Jew, Pasternak’s position should be 
completely acceptable to the Soviet. He is a 
complete assimilationist, though for Christian 
rather than Marxist motives. In “Doctor Zhiva- 
go” are to be found two passages which deal 
with the Jewish question. There is no reason 
for assuming that these do not express the 
views of the author. 

One of the characters expounds the Gospel 
verse, in the Kingdom of God there are neither 
Jews nor Gentiles, to mean that in the new 
society there should be no nations, only indi- 
viduals. Why then do small “wretched” nations 
stubbornly cling to their nationhood instead of 
being redeemed by the Christian mystery? Par- 
ticularly, the Jews: “Their national idea has 
forced them, century after century, to be a 
nation and nothing but a nation—and they have 
been chained to this deadening task all through 
the centuries when all the rest of the world 
was being delivered from it by a new force 
which had come out of their own midst.” The 
new force is Christianity, the ‘“‘miracle” that 
the Jews repudiated, thus remaining an empty 
husk of the wonder they themselves created. 
The writer goes on to ask: ““What use is it to 
anyone, this voluntary martyrdom? Whom 
does it profit? For what purpose are these 
innocent old men and women and children 
mocked and beaten up through the centuries?” 

He strictures the intellectual leaders of the 
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Jewish people for failing to do their duty. What 
is their obligation according to Pasternak? To 
disband “this army which keeps on fighting 
and being massacred nobody knows for what? 
Why don’t they say to them: ‘Come to your 
senses, stop. Don’t hold on to your identity. 
Don’t stick together, disperse. Be with all the 
rest. You are the first and best Christians in 
the world. You are the very thing against 
which you have been turned by the worst and 
weakest among you.’ ” 


“Don’t hold on to your identity” — strange 
advice from one who preaches the sacredness of 
the individual. But logic is not the strong point 
of this Christian appeal to the “first and best 
Christians,” who should hardly be required 
to change if they are all that. 


JN ANOTHER passage, a character makes a re- 

vealing admission: during pogroms decent 
Gentiles are naturally shocked, yet “we don’t 
only feel sorry and indignant and ashamed, we 
feel wretchedly divided, as if our sympathy 
came more from the head than from the heart 
and had an aftertaste of insincerity.” 


Why the ambivalence? Because of irritation 
at the stubbornness of the stiff-necked people: 
“It’s so strange that these people who once liber- 
ated mankind from the yoke of idolatry, and 
- so many of whom now devote themselves to 
its liberation from injustice, should be incapable 
of liberating themselves from their loyalty to 
an obsolete, antediluvian identity that has lost 
all meaning, that they should not rise above 
themselves and dissolve among all the rest whose 
religion they have founded and who would be 
so close to them, if they knew them better.” 

The final judgment on the Jews is that their 
failure to assimilate springs from “an inner 
senility, a historical centuries-long weariness.” 
The Jews simply lack the spiritual energy to 
expire. 

It is an additional irony in the Pasternak 
drama that this eloquent and tender celebrant 
of the individual conscience, himself a Jew, 
has nothing more to say about Jewish heroism 
and survival than these dreary and craven ba- 
nalities. These words were presumably written 
after Hitler and the rise of Israel. They are 
Pasternak’s only comment on the people from 
which he springs—and the one point on which 
he and the Kremlin masters are probably agreed. 
One cannot help wishing that in his comments 
on the Jewish question Pasternak had displayed 
some of the intellectual independence that he 
shows elsewhere. In his present dilemma some of 
the questions he has put have a poignancy un- 
suspected by their author. 
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The “Fat Cat” 


T= RECENT bombings of synagogues have 
highlighted something that is familiar know- 
ledge. The crackpots and hate-mongers do not 
merely blow off steam; they also blow up schools, 
houses of worship, and private homes. The local 
criminals generally receive financial backing 
from some solid citizen who operates behind 
the scenes. The “‘fat cat,” the financial “angel” 
of the anti-Semitic and anti-Negro outfit which 
wrecked a temple in Atlanta, is a case in point, 
These groups and their backers are known to 
the police, but no steps are taken to stop their 
Vicious activities until the damage is done. 

After the bombs have exploded, the authori- 
ties start rounding up the suspects. Till an 
overt act has been committed the hoodlums 
are free to incite the backward and bigoted. 
Kasper, fresh out of jail, is back at the old 
stand peddling his wares. The “fat cat” is 
sending his dollars to provide the dynamiters 
with the materials of their trade. And the 
mails are flooded with anti-Semitic propaganda 
of the most scurrilous sort. 

Obviously, legislation is needed to curb such 
incitement against any racial or religious group. 
We are agreed that freedom of speech does 
not confer the right to shout “‘fire” in a crowded 
theatre. It is just as dangerous and inflammatory 
to agitate in a combustible atmosphere by ap- 
peals to the basest passions. If the teaching 
is permitted, there are bound to be students who 
will carry out the doctrine. The bombers and 
their “fat cats” should be checkmated, before, 
not after, the bombs are thrown. 








Another Double Issue! 


* 


The December issue of the JEWISH 

FRONTIER will offer a second sec- 

tion of 32 pages prepared in Israel. 
Don’t miss this stimulating and 


informative issue. 
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Jayprakash Narayan: Politics 


or Sarvodaya? 


by Don O. Noel, Jr. 


A KEY problem India faces today is summed 
up in the often-asked question: What after 
Nehru? The Congress Party is an amalgam 
of disparate interests which in the years since 
Independence has completely lost its cohesive 
guiding purpose. It is today held together only 
by the personality and political popularity of 
the Prime Minister. At his death or retirement, 
it will almost certainly fall into a bitter inter- 
necine war which will, temporarily if not per- 
manently, eliminate it as a national guiding 
force. 

Four years ago the answer to the question 
was believed by many to be: Jayprakash Na- 
rayan, 58-year-old founder of the P.S.P. (Praja 
Socialist Party). But four years ago Jayprakash 
—popular Indian leaders seem inevitably to 
develop nicknames, and he is usually spoken 
of as simply Jayprakash (jai prah kash) or 
J.P.—suddenly withdrew from political life, 
and announced the dedication of his energies 
to bhoodan, the land-gift program started by 
Vinoba Bhave 

At that time the P.S.P. bid fair to become 
an effective opposition party, capable of one 
day forming a government. Today it has lost 
its momentum, and in its place the Communists 
seem a possiblé successor of the Congress Party. 
In the face of this loss of strength, political 
pundits in India—and especially P.S.P. leaders— 
have in recent months been increasingly critical 
of Jayprakash’s decision. At issue is not only 
his political abdication, but the entire Gandhian- 
Vinoban philosophy for whose sake he retired 
from politics. 


AN ExamiNaTION of the current debate can 

best be begun with Jayprakash himself. Last 
winter, in a public statement, he attempted 
to explain to his countrymen his purpose. At 
the same time he told a great deal about himself. 
He spoke first of his youthful attraction to 
Mahatma Gandhi’s movement, and of his sub- 
sequent conversion to Marxism during a stay 
in the United States from 1922 to 1929. But 
in 1930, when the third Communist Inter- 





Don O. Noel’s “Ashram and Kibbutz” appeared in the 
March, 1958, issue of the Jewish Frontier. A member of 
the Religious Society of Friends (Quakers), he spent 
some time in Japan, India, and Israel. 


national denounced Gandhi’s famous Salt March 
and its accompanying non-violent popular 
movement as bourgeois, Jayprakash’s “‘ideo- 
logical alienation from Soviet Russia itself” 
began. 

The failure of the wartime Popular Front 
in India, the Stalinist purges, and the failure 
of democratic freedoms to develop in Russia 
all turned him farther from Communism. At 
the same time, he began to question the whole 
idea of state Socialism and strong centralization. 
“It will be noticed,” he said, “that all this 
questioning and re-thinking was gradually 
bringing me nearer to Gandhiji.” 

Although many Socialists are aware of the 
danger of a purely materialistic view of life, 
Jayprakash says, their main concern “has been 
and is with the material aspects of life.” If 
they were conscious of the threat to human 
values of an insatiable hunger for material goods, 
he feels, their attitude “would be revolution- 
ized... .” “I was in this frame of mind when 
boohdan was born,” he said. “My first reac- 
tion ... was of the usual sort: it would take 
hundreds of years... .” 

But he went to see Vinoba, and was persuaded 
to attempt a land-collection walk. The results 
were “exhilarating.” Within a week his group 
had collected 7000 acres; village gifts began 
to grow; he felt a growth of community spirit 
and saw none of the bitterness which so often 
accompanied land revolution. “Vinoba’s move- 
ment,” he said, “thus supplied an answer to 
the question I had long been asking: could 
Gandhiji’s philosophy offer a practical method 
to accomplish the social revolution? In a bril- 
liant extension and development of Gandhiji’s 
work, Vinoba demonstrated that there was such 
a method. 

“As I see it,” Jayprakash added, “‘it is a two- 
pronged method. One prong of it is a mass 
campaign of what Gandhiji termed ‘conversion.’ 
In other words, a widespread campaign is launch- 
ed to persuade men—irrespective of class, creed 
and other differences—to give up those ideas, 
ways and values of life that have been found 
to be wrong and harmful, and to accept in 
their place certain others. .. . The other prong 
of the method is to devise a program of self- 
help and self-government through which men— 
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first, those living in small communities—may 
learn to manage their own affairs and, moved 
by new ideas and values, cooperate to create 
new institutions and forms of social life... . 


“In conclusion, it can now be seen why 
I decided to withdraw from politics. I hope 
also that it will be appreciated that it was 
not a negative decision. It was not the ugliness 
of politics that repelled me, but the attraction 
of the new politics of sarvodaya [lit., “the wel- 
fare of all”; the Gandhian movement today] 
that drew me. For, as I have tried to show above, 
sarvodaya also has its politics. But it is politics 
of a different kind: politics of the people as I 
have called it, as distinct from politics of power 
or party. . .. The politics of sarvodaya can 
have no part and no concern with power. Rather, 
its aim will be to see that all centers of power are 
abolished. The more this new politics grows, 
the more the old politics shrinks: a real wither- 
ing away of the State.” 


NE OF the most articulate of the criticisms 

of Jayprakash’s choice and rebuttal of his 
philosophy has been an open letter to Vinoba 
written in the Marathi weekly “Sadhana.” A 
chairman of the Maharashtra P.S.P., N.G. Goray, 
was elected to the Indian Parliament from Poona 
(near Bombay) in the last election. Formerly, 
he had been active in the Goan independence 
movement and had spent two years in a Portu- 
guese colonial jail. In his letter, Mr. Goray 
states his belief that India today faces a crisis, 
not only economic but social as well. Strong 
leadership, he feels, is necessary if India is to 
weather the crisis and continue as a democracy. 
“The social conscience in the country is hardly 
alive,” he writes. “There is something seriously 
wrong with the body politic. . . . The nation 
is passing through a critical time. It is beset 
with a hundred serious difficulties and prob- 
lems. We cannot afford to drift like this. A 
concerted and united national effort .. . is an 
urgent necessity. 


“Pandit Nehru’s leadership,” he continues, 
“acts as a shock absorber. It does not bring 
home the real gravity of the situation to the 
people. People still have a feeling that there 
is no cause for anxiety as long as he is at the 
helm of affairs. But even his admirers and fol- 
lowers are worried about what would happen 
to this country when he is not there... . Un- 
less a competent alternative organization and 
leadership is thrown up immediately in the 
country there is no chance of stopping the 
rot that has set in. Things in Indonesia and 
Pakistan are a warning. It would be tragic 
if we do not learn the lesson in time. An al- 
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ternative focus of power has to be created if 
Indian democracy is to survive.” 

The attitude of Vinoba and others who haye 
become “votaries of sarvodaya,” he warns, in. 
directly makes for irresponsibility. ‘‘Disinter. 
ested philosophers and social workers must ex. 
ercise restraint on authority. It is your privilege 
to curb and guide those who are in office and 
tame power in some measure. [But] by your 
present attitude, you have abdicated from this 
high function. By turning your back on poli- 
tics you are leaving the field open for careerists 
and adventurers. That means you are com- 
pletely allowing politics to deteriorate without 
lifting your little finger against it. Gandhij 
would never have done a thing like this. He was 
wide awake and understood the importance of 
State power. He challenged the State when 
necessary and waged a non-violent struggle 
against it. He was ever trying to spiritualize 
politics... . ” 


NE REPLY to Mr. Goray was offered by P.H. 

Patwardhan, editor of the English-language 
weekly “Bhoodan,” one of the organs of Vi- 
noba’s land-gift movement. 

He refused, in defense of Jayprakash, to ac- 
cept the issue as a conflict between a political 
party and sarvodaya or bhoodan. Vinoba, le 
pointed out, has on several occasions indicated 
his hope that all political parties in India wil 
be strong and vigorous. The difficulty, Mr. 
Patwardhan feels, is with the concept of social 
change as originating from the top. The sarvo- 
daya approach, he says, “believes that the at- 
tempt of our politicians to build the top first, 
and then to muddle through somehow in creat: 
ing a base below is absurd and can never succeed. 
[We] therefore leave this top-heavy struc- 
ture and engage [ourselves] in building up: 
self-reliant and self-sufficient regional democ- 
racy. The national effort for constructive work, 
the awakening of the social conscience, thi 
creating of a new society, whether through : 
Five Year Plan or village independence, cat: 
not come about at the political level through 
the action of a party. Decentralization of powet 
cannot be effected from the top but has to bk 
worked out from the bottom. To accept ! 
modern state and a central planning authority 


and to talk in the same breath about decentrali-} 


zation is to caricature it.” 
A.K. Mukerji, writing in “Thought,” a magt 
zine published by the Indian Committee 0 


the Congress for Cultural Freedom, brings ou'f 
an important aspect of the sarvodaya approach} 
the voluntary limitation of wants by the Inj 


dian people, and the deliberate restriction 0 
India’s economic growth, bringing in industrid: 
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yation only as it can be incorporated in the 
small village unit. 

Jayprakash, he says, describes accurately the 
present tendency of India toward “giganticism,” 
toward “pressurized industrialization,”’ which 
threatens to lead to a dangerous concentration 
of power, economic and political, in the hands 
of fewer and fewer. Agreed, he says, but “the 
moot question is whether ‘villagism’ is the al- 
ternative to ‘giganticism’.” The sarvodaya pat- 
tern, Mr. Mukerji goes on to state, with its 
dependence on the rule of concensus within 
each village is an easy prey to rule by pater- 
familias, by the elders or former landlords or 
caste leaders of the village. Many of the goals 
Jayprakash and Vinoba seek, he says, are worthy 
of attainment. But the question he asks is: 
‘if there is in this re-education of man and 
this idealistic new revolution . . . readiness to 
put the community above self, will not parlia- 
mentary democracy itself, and the party sys- 
tem, have been cleansed of their defects?” 


Also writing in “Bhoodan,” Dr. Gyanchand 

sums up what must be the position taken 
by many in the current debate. The building 
up of popular power and grass-roots democracy 
is an important goal for India, he feels, and 
one for which the sarvodaya approach is emi- 
nently well suited. But the rejection of party 
politics by Jayprakash and other sarvodayists, 
he says, is dangerous. State activity is of vital 
importance to meet the dangers which the 
country faces. “The view that politics cannot 
be spiritualized,”’ he writes, “is a dangerous half- 
truth... . It is true that we cannot raise politics 
to the highest spiritual level and be completely 
detached and disinterested in political behavior. 
In that sense, it cannot be ‘spiritualized,’ but 
it certainly can and has to be raised to a much 
higher level of aspiration, effort, and achieve- 
mm...” 

N.G. Goray, in his letter to Vinoba, summed 
up very well the political quandary which India 
faces today. “I can never excuse you,” he writes, 
“for seducing away men like Jayprakash Na- 
rayan and others from the political field. I have 
heard eminent judges of the Supreme Court, 
high dignitaries in the army and civil admin- 
istration, and discerning men in other walks 
of life, say that Shri Jayprakash Narayan was 
the only person whom they could think of as 
a worthy successor to Nehru. Political leaders 
do not fall from the heavens. They grow and 
catch the imagination of the people in the 
course of day-to-day politics. They need also 
to acquire an insight into the inner intricacies 
of the political machine. They have to win the 
confidence of the high personnel in the army 
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and civil administration, and also know how to 
keep them in their proper place. I would 
therefore ask you on bended knee to send back 
Jayprakash Narayan, and others like him, who 
are with you today, to their real place of duty...” 


War does Nehru himself think of this? In 

a recent interview, a merger of the P.S.P. 
and Congress, and the grooming of Jayprakash 
as a successor, was suggested to him. Nehru 
replied angrily: “Let me tell you about Narayan. 
In the last electon he went so far as to say that 
he would rather support the Communists than 
Congress. That’s what he said. He wanted to 
give Congress a knock on the head so much 
he was willing to support the Communists. 
That’s Narayan!” 

That alone, of course, is patently not Narayan. 
Whether Jawaharlal Nehru likes it or not, he 
has groomed no one else in the popular im- 
agination. If Jayprakash should choose to re- 
turn to politics, Nehru may well have to accept 
him. And pressures on both of them for just 
such a move will continue to mount as India 
drifts farther and farther toward a left-wing 
upheaval. 

Jayprakash left India for three months last 
spring for a trip through Europe, and has only 
recently returned. He must, before long, de- 
cide whether he will reconsider his abdication. 
It is certainly possible that the strong persua- 
sions offered by many political leaders sympa- 
thetic to sarvodaya, and the rapid worsening 
of Indian politics, will change his mind. Should 
it do so, he will certainly be acting in the 
recognition that India needs a strong, non- 
Communist party to maintain anything ap- 
proaching the present form of government, an 
perhaps to avert a widespread political and 
social upheaval and reversal. And he would 
be recognizing his own peculiar suitability to 
lead the renascence of such a party. 

On the other hand, should he refuse to re- 
enter politics, it would appear he would be 
committing himself to the belief that the sarvo- 
daya approach is more important than, and 
unrelated to, the framework of national gov- 
ernment, and could succeed no matter what 
the political background of the country. 

The next move is up to Jayprakash Narayan— 
or perhaps Vinoba Bhave. 
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Jayprakash Narayan in Israel 


by Herbert Zvi Soifer 


HERE ARE a number of news-stands in New 

‘York City where the obscure publications 
of myriad groups and organizations can be pur- 
chased: on Forty-second Street between Fifth 
and Sixth Avenues, on Sixth Avenue itself be- 
tween Eighth and Eleventh Streets where it 
bisects Greenwich Village—and elsewhere. It 
was shortly before Rosh Hashanah, in September 
1955, when, on the corner of Sixth Avenue 
and Tenth Street, amid copies of “I.F. Stone’s 
Weekly” and “Freedom” that I spotted some- 
thing new called “Anvil.” Poorly printed, it’s 
contents typed on a varityper, it represented 
itself as a student Socialist publication, and, 
among a number of titles on it’s cover, an- 
nounced one article called “Gandhi and So- 
cialism.” Curious, I paid a quarter for the 
magazine and continued up to Fourteenth Street 
for the subway ride home. 


Written by an Indian student in the United 
States, the article on “Gandhi and Socialism” 
told mainly of the political thinking of one 
Jayprakash Narayan, a former Marxist who 
had broken with the Communists to help form 
the People’s Socialist Party in India, and, it 
appeared, expounded rather unorthodox views. 
According to Narayan, socialism could develop 
only in small primary community groups. The 
control of parliament by a socialist party did 
not necessary make a country socialist. Rather, 
on every level and in every sphere, the peo- 
ple must possess self-government and the free- 
dom of social action. Opposed to a strong 
centralized government dictating from the top, 
Narayan advocated for India a multi-pillared 
society with the power of government remaining 
in the fundamental community unit through 
the organization of the peasants in their villages, 
the workers’ control of industry, and a corporate 
social control of utilities. The article noted that 
in his efforts to further “Gandhian socialism” 
Narayan had renounced personal political am- 
bition in order to join the voluntary land-gift 
movement of Vinoba Bhave which was attempt- 
ing to change India through social rather than 
political action. 


The article fascinated me. I was familiar 
with such 19th century thinkers as Peter Kro- 


Herbert Zvi Soifer’s “‘Utopian Socialism,” a study of 
cooperative communities in various countries, appeared in 
the March, 1957, issue of the Jewish Frontier. 


potkin who had similarly distrusted political 
action and looked to individual men to bring 
forth the “revolution” through their own per- 
sonal deeds of love and mutual aid towards their 
fellow-men. I also knew that such ideas had 
come to be dismissed as ““Tolstoyian” or “uto- 
pian.” Yet here was a man, evidently highly 
intelligent and capable, attempting to further 
just such a program under the very difficult 
conditions under which present-day India lives, 
And the article also struck a personal note. Was- 
n’t this, in reality, how the kibbutzim of Israel 
lived—through the personal acts of individuals 
voluntarily banding together for mutual aid? 
A social worker by day and a student evenings— 
this left me fairly little time; but, during the 
next few weeks, I spent some hours in libraries 
eager for further information about this man 
Narayan and the Bhave movement in India. 
The information was scanty, and the sale of 
Russian arms to Egypt in that fall of 1955 
precipitated of resurgence of Zionist activity 
that occupied all my spare time. 


I did not know then that Rosh Hashanah, 
1958, would find me teaching English in the 
Technical High School of Israel’s Jordan Valley 
and living in Kibbutz Afikim. The Jordan 
Valley, hallowed since Biblical times—“And 
Lot lifted up his eyes, and he saw all the valley 
of the Jordan, that all of it was well-watered... 
like the garden of the Lord”—is also revered by 
modern Zionism as the place where Bussel, Ba- 
ratz and others fifty years ago established De- 
gania, the first kibbutz. Today, the Jordan Valley 
District Council is commonly referred to as 
the “Republic of Kibbutzim” comprising as it 
does such well-established settlements as_ the 
Deganias, Afikim, Kinnereth, Ein-Gev and 
others as well as such young, still-struggling kib- 
butzim as Haon and Tel Katzir. 


AND A Few days before Rosh Hashanah, 1958, 

the press announced the visit to Israel of 
Jayprakash Narayan, and brought to mind that 
article read three years earlier on a New York 
subway. A handsome, wiry man, Narayan spoke 
to the haverim of the Jordan Valley kibbutzim, 
telling us about the Bhoodan Movement of 
Vinoba Bhave. Bhoodan means “land gift,” and 
the movement began seven-and-a-half years ago 
as a voluntary means of land re-distribution; 
the land gift was an outward sign of the donor's 
inward turning towards his fellow-men. To- 
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date, the movement has collected four-and-a- 
half million acres of land from half a million 
donors making possible the settlement of 125,- 
000 destitute families. But this, according to 
Narayan, is only the beginning. The movement 
aims at a radical change of India’s agricultural 
society. The ultimate aim is gramdan, the gift 
of oneself, carried out by all the inhabitants 
of a village, each one dedicating his land, tools 
and craft to his fellow villagers; the village be- 
coming a community based on cooperative mu- 
tual love and aid. From the intensity with which 
he spoke, the emotional feeling that flowed 
beneath his words, it was obvious that Narayan 
felt that here, in the “Republic of Kibbutzim,” 
he was seeing the realization of something akin 
to his dream. In fact, at a press conference 
held before leaving Israel, Narayan told the 
reporters that the kibbutz presented ‘‘an ideal 
picture of the type of socialism in which I 
believe.” And that this visit to Israel and her 
kibbutzim had convinced him that the ideals 
he has cherished all his life are capable of 
realization. “You are doing here in Israel in 
your settlements what we in India have been 
speaking of doing for many, many years,” Na- 
rayan is quoted as saying. 

Three nights after Narayan spoke in the 
Jordan Valley, on the eve of Rosh Hashanah 
Yosef Israeli, a member of Kibbutz Afikim, 
the former head of the Ihud Kibbutz Move- 
ment and at present Assistant-Secretary of Ma- 
pai, spoke to the assembled members of his kib- 
butz. As is the custom, Israeli reviewed the 
events of the past year, weighed the good ac- 
complished at home with the political threats 
from without, mentioned the large number of 
visitors Israel has entertained during her Tenth 
Anniversary Year, and singled out Narayan’s 
visit for special significance. Perhaps, Israeli 
suggested, this was the most significant event 
of the year: that a visitor had seen our ac- 
complishments and drawn new courage from 
them. Israeli noted that Narayan had suggested 
some sort of union or federation between the 
kibbutzim and Bhoodan, that these two move- 
ments cooperate with each other. And this, 
Israeli felt, might in the long view be more 
important than changing governments in neigh- 
boring countries. ‘We have something to teach 
them,” Israeli said in conclusion; “experience 
to help them—and much to learn.” 
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LABOR ZIONIST ORDER 
INVITES 


YOU and 
YOUR FAMILY 


TO PARTICIPATE 


in Labor Zionist activities in behalf of 
Israel and the American Jewish Community. 
Cultural, social and educational program to meet 
the needs of young Americans; day schools, kinder- 
gartens, afternoon schools and summer camps for 


children and adults. 


MEN and WOMEN 


from ages 18 to 65 are eligible for the 
following BENEFITS at MINIMUM RATES 


e Life insurance to protect all your family needs 
e Medical-Surgical and Dental plan for your family 
© Hospitalization up to $15. per day 


e Cemetery and funeral provisions 


FARBAND is chartered by the N. Y. State 
Insurance Dept. 


FARBAND ranks high in the fraternal field in 
the U.S. and Canada 


FARBAND is now celebrating its 45th year of 
outstanding service and achievement 
for its members, the American Jew- 
ish Community and the State of 
Israel. 
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Religion on Mount Carmel 


by Uri 


I’ view of the current interest in establishing 

religious institutions other than orthodox 
in Israel, this account of a Conservative cong- 
regation in Haifa may be instructive.* 


In the fall of 1955, a few weeks before Rosh 
Hashanah, the following letter appeared in the 
Jerusalem Post under the heading, “What is 
Judaism?” 


Sir: With the approach of the High Holi- 
days, a problem which has disturbed me very 
deeply since my arrival in Israel has grown 
more acute, and so I have decided to submit 
a written protest, though it may amount to 
no more than a voice crying, ironically, in 
an Israel wilderness. 

The problem is the lack of any kind of 
religious facility, other than completely or- 
thodox, to which I, and my family, can go 
to worship. This is coupled with the vast 
scepticism, cynicism, and plain indifference 
that surrounds the problem in the minds of 
Israelis with whom I have discussed the mat- 
ter. It is a problem that troubles very few 
Jews in Israel to whom the choice of religious 
belief is between orthodoxy or atheism. 

To most people, Israel was created to be 
a homeland for the Jewish people, but to 
think of it only as a nation is to reject the 
greatest traditions of the Jew. Judaism is 
unique in that it is not a nation alone, but a 
civilization containing its own language, cul- 
ture, homeland, and religion, and a true Jewish 
state should maintain full expression of each, 
To allow a small orthodox minority to carry 
the full religious expression of the country is 
a sad commentary indeed on the thinking of 
Israelis, and, in my opinion, makes American 
assimilation look pale by contrast. In Amer- 
ica, at least, Christian pressures can be blamed 
for Jewish failings. but in Israel the complete 
vacuum in this sphere is like a physical blow 
to one who came here to partake of the “full 
Jewish life” so highly vaunted as Israel’s con- 
tribution to the Jews of the Diaspora. 

To counteract the complete negation of 
Judaism in this country, the development of 
a contemporary form of the Jewish religion 
must begin so that spiritual Judaism, and not 


* The account of Uri Bar-On (Phil Barron) does not 
go beyond 1956. This congregation is still in existence 
and has grown in membership; it is now a member of 
the United Synagogue of America. 


Bar-On 


the narrow chauvinism that exists today, will 
become the basis of the Jewish love of the 
country. 

If Israel’s purpose is simply to create an- 
other nation among nations, with orthodoxy 
as the sop thrown to pacify the “People of 
the Book” in the Diaspora, then I must sor- 
rowfully conclude that the Jewish State is not 
for me and I must return to the Diaspora 
to give my children the spiritual meaning of 
Judaism that is denied to them here. 

Yours, etc., 
Eva B. SHorr 
French Carmel, Haifa 


The “voice crying in the wilderness” was 
heard. A group of Haifa intellectuals, mostly 
American residents, dissatisfied with the old- 
fashioned orthodox “‘shul,” banded togther to 
form Israel’s first Conservative congregation, 
under the leadership of Dr. Morton E. Qualovw, 
Senior Lecturer in Physics at the Haifa Techni- 
on, and Dr. Abel Agranot, an American (Lous:- 
ville, Ky.) Haifa dentist. Two days before Rosh 
Hashanah, Doctors Qualow and Agranot got 
together with other resident Americans and 
some local Israelis, nearly all doctors, judges, 
lawyers, engineers, and scientists, and impro- 
vised Israel’s first Conservative Rosh Hashanah 
service. It was held in an empty kindergarten 
on Mt. Carmel. 

This service was such an immediate success 
that on the second day there was not enough 
room for newcomers. Following the publicity 
the service received the next day on the air and 
in the press, the congregation’s leaders wired 
to the United States for fifty Conservative pray- 
er-books in Hebrew by air-freight—in time 
for Yom Kippur. The Yom Kippur services 
were held in a high school on Mount Carmel, 
but even these larger quarters were insufficient 
to seat all the worshippers and curious visitors. 


The story of the Mt. Carmel Congregation | 
might have ended there but for the decision | 


of its founders to continue services on Sabbath 
mornings. For one entire year, services wert 
held each Sabbath morning as well as specid 
services on Jewish holidays and festivals. The 
following Rosh Hashanah (1956), family mem- 
bership was solicited and nearly fifty familie 


became affiliated with the congregation. During | 


the year some of the active American residents, 
especially those who were teaching at the Tech- 
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nion, left the country; but their places were 
taken by other residents of Haifa, native-born 
or citizens who emigrated many years before 
from England, South Africa, United States, 
Central and Western Europe. Thus the charac- 
ter of the leadership and membership of the 
congregation took on the appearance of per- 
manency. The press in Israel continued to call 
the new congregation “Reform” and, despite 
numerous letters of explanation, refused to 
distinguish between Conservative and Reform. 
(To the average Israeli, any deviation from the 
accepted orthodox service is called ‘‘Reform.”’) 

In what manner did the regular Sabbath 
services of the Mt. Carmel Congregation differ 
from the orthodox services held in an estimated 
2,500 synagogues all over Israel? The Sabbath 
prayer-book of the United Synagogue of Amer- 
ica was used; but, of course, the entire service 
was conducted in Hebrew. The service was 
shorter than the Sabbath service of the United 
Synagogue by the omission of a few prayers and 
the fact that the Amidah was recited with the 
Reader and was not repeated. The entire service 
took an hour and a half. Men and women sat 
together. (The congregation placed special em- 
phasis on family attendance at the service.) 
Children were called upon to read certain pray- 
ers of the service in order to encourage their 
interest and participation in the service. 

The service was distinguished by a high stand- 
ard of decorum conducive to an atmosphere 
of reverence and prayer. (Hats or skull-caps— 
and prayer-shawls—were worn by the male 
worshippers.) The majority of the Sabbath wor- 
shippers rode to the services and parked their 
cars in front of the high school where the ser- 
vices were conducted. 


SINCE THE Mt. Carmel Congregation did not 

have any professional functionaries, no rabbi, 
cantor, or shamas, all these tasks were performed 
weekly by a different group of members. One 
member acted as baal-hatefillah or cantor; an- 
other, as the reader of the Law; a third, as the 
gabbai who opens and closes the Ark and chooses 
those who are “called up” to the reading from 
the Law; and a fourth, as madrich. The madrich 
led the responsive readings, read certain prayers 
such as the prayer for the welfare of the state, 
and made all announcements with respect to 
the meetings of the membership and those who 
were to conduct the following Sabbath services. 
In the case of the observance of a Bar Mitzvah, 
the madrich might say a few words in the name 
of the congregation and present the Bar Mitzvah 
with an appropriate Hebrew volume like the 
“Book of the Sabbath.” Since there was no 
rabbi there were no sermons. Communal sing- 
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ing was a feature of much of the service; and 
all visitors were greatly impressed by. the spirit 
and atmosphere that prevailed. 

It should be noted that neither leaders nor 
members of the congregation sought a new 
kind of Judaism or changes in its theology or 
dogma. Except for the relatively minor changes 
of a few words (mostly by way of addition) 
that are to be found in the prayer-book of the 
United Synagogue, the services followed the 
exact wording and procedure of the traditional 
prayer-book. Since the Mt. Carmel Congre- 
gation prayed entirely in Hebrew, there were 
not even the changes in interpretation that are 
to be found in the American text as translated. 
The aim of the congregation was modest, indeed: 
to make available for families and especially 
for the children and young people an aesthet- 
ically attractive and spiritually moving service. 

Who were the members of the congregation? 
While at first the congregation was known as 
“the Anglo-Saxon Congregation” because its 
leadership came from the United States, Eng- 
land, and South Africa, its membership became 
more cosmopolitan with the addition of Jews 
from Central and Western Europe and some 
“sabras.” Many of its members were formerly 
affiliated with ‘“‘non-orthodox” synagogues in 
Europe and the English-speaking countries. Es- 
pecially noteworthy was the absence, of Jews 
from Eastern European countries or from North 
Africa and Asia. 

Unlike Israeli orthodox congregations, the Mt. 
Carmel Congregation membership was not affi- 
liated with any clerical political party. The 
Congregation, as such, was non-political and 
believed in the separation of church and state. 
Its members belonged to all political parties or 
were non-affiliated, according to their own be- 
liefs and desires. The term “all political parties” 
should be modified, however: for, at least to the 
knowledge of this writer, no members of the 
Marxist socialist parties, Mapam and Achdut 
Hoavodah, were affiliated with the congregation. 
Some Mapai members were, however, actively 


affliated. 


Membership was drawn from what in Amer- 
ica would be termed the middle or ‘‘white col- 
lar” class: professionals (doctors, lawyers, judges, 
accountants, engineers, teachers), civil servants, 
managers and executives of industrial enter- 
prises both private and co-operative, small busi- 
nessmen and salesmen. Conspicuously missing 
from the membership were what would be called 
the working-class: skilled and unskilled factory 
workers. Since most of the membership were 
salaried people who faced high state tax deduc- 
tions, mortgage payments on homes or apart- 
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ments, and the maintenance of a relatively high 
standard of living for Israel (not America) 
that included high-school tuition for children, 
dancing and music lessons, tickets for concerts 
and the theatre, there were very little surplus 
funds left and they found it almost impossible 
to pay the full salary of a rabbi or build a 
proper synagogue. But, of course, the congre- 
gation represented only a small segment of Hai- 
fa’s middle-class. 


HE Mt. Carmel Congregation was definitely 
a middle-class urban development. It should 
be pointed out that similar developments were 
not to be found in rural areas nor among Israel’s 
farmers and workers. There are certainly to 
be found some Jews who seek religious ex- 
pression, outside the framework of orthodoxy, 
in the rural areas, especially in the kibbutzim 
where Americans, English, and South Africans 
have settled. But the tendencies toward con- 
formity are so strong in the communal settle- 
ments that the religious-minded member gradu- 
ally succumbs and takes the line of least re- 
sistance. He accommodates himself to, and 
assimilates, the prevailing non-religious, or anti- 
religious, sentiments of the overwhelming ma- 
jority. In a few moshavim with American, Eng- 
lish and South African settlers, the immediate 
problems of making a living, becoming settled, 
learning the language, have precluded the leisure 
and necessary “peace of mind” to seek new ways 
of religious expression. 

One of the basic causes of the success of the 
Mt. Carmel Congregation was that a strong 
nucleus of the active members were people who 
had been in the country for more than twenty 
years. They had settled there “for good” and 
had become Israelis, who despite trouble meeting 
their budget and gripes against high taxes and 
prices, had found their places socially and 
econornically. 

Since a city in Israel—as everywhere in the 
world—is a place for somewhat more individual- 
ism, it will probably be Israel’s cities that will 
lead the way in the development of new forms 
of religious expression and viewpoint. And it 
will most probably be the professional, “white 
collar,” middle-class intellectuals who have al- 
ready found their place economically and so- 
cially who will be the halutzim of the new paths 
to “non-orthodox”’ religion. 

The major energies of Israel, however, are 
now directed toward more material matters, 
towards its settlement, economic development, 
the improvement of its industry and agriculture, 
towards scientific research, and towards making 
the country secure against its enemies. By and 
large, little time and effort has been given by 
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Israeli intellectuals to the problems of a new 
religious philosophy for Judaism. Neither the 
time nor the environment is conducive to the 
development of such questions. Furthermore 
the Jews in Israel, in a country where they form 
the vast majority of the population, are not so 
affected by the question of the Jewish raison 
d’etre as, for example, American Jews. The 
latter are directly concerned with why they 
should seek to survive as a minority group, and 
what forms and content should be given to 
Jewish group life apart from the general Amer- 
ican culture and environment. Thus, the Amer- 
ican Jewish intellectuals have been more con- 
cerned with an appraisal of Judaism, its theology, 
forms, and aesthetics—as witness the revised 
prayer-books of Reform Judaism, Conservative 
Judaism, and Reconstructionism and the litera- 
ture of these groups. It may be precisely in 
these areas that American Judaism may make 
a distinct contribution to Jewish life in Israel. 
It would be highly desirable, for example, if some 
of the articles appearing in the journals of the 
Conservative and Reform movements and Re- 
constructionism would be translated into Heb- 
rew and find their way into Israeli magazines 
and newspapers. 

With the decision of the Reform and Con- 
servative movements to build institutions on 
the campus of the Hebrew University where 
students preparing for the rabbinate at their 
respective seminaries may spend one year of 
study in Jerusalem, one may expect stronger 
ties to develop between their movements and 
local groups like the Mt. Carmel Congregation. 
Unquestionably the presence of these students 
and emissaries from American Judaism will be 
positive factors in arousing interest in religious 
questions among the Israeli intellectuals. 

As yet (at this writing), the Mt. Carmel 
Congregation has faced no hostility from the 
fundamentalist forces (Aguda, Mizrachi, Ne- 
turei Karta) in Haifa or nationally. The cong- 
regation has sought no quarrel with these groups, 
respecting their religious devotion and their 
rights to their own religious doctrines and prac- 
tices. But this may not always be so. Probably, 
should the congregation grow larger, more in- 
fluential, when it has a rabbi and synagogue, 
when the fundamentalists realize that an Israeli 
has a third choice where formerly there was 
only orthodoxy or complete indifference and 
hostility, then an active opposition and attack 
may begin. There will then be no avoidance of 
this struggle. The struggle will continue until 
the State will recognize and protect the free 
right of all Jews in Israel to organize congre- 
gations according to their own reason and con- 
science. 
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Israel’s Place in the New World 


by Gideon Weigert 


The friendship of our two 
countries is based on our 
long-sought and hard-won 
independence ... both coun- 
tries represent a bold attempt 
to revive ancient cultures 
upon the background of 
modern civilization. U Nu 
of Burma. 


HIs—in brief—is the story of Israel’s relations 

with Africa and Asia, and how this young 
country “within merely three years pierced the 
violent anti-Israel barrier of Bandung” (as 
Premier Ben-Gurion described it recently). 

In 1953, Israel’s only—and newly-won— 
friend among the nations of a new world rapid- 
ly emerging was Burma. Yet the latter could 
not, much as she tried, oppose the entire Afro- 
Asian bloc, either openly hostile to Israel or 
hardly aware of her existence and problems. It 
was then that the anti-Israel Bandung confer- 
ence resolutions were adopted. That was the 
moment for a basic reorientation, urgently 
needed in Israel’s foreign policy—a move to 
outflank the isolation which the Arabs were en- 
deavoring to their utmost to impose on this 
country. 

With access opened to the Red Sea through 
the port of Eilat, following the Sinai campaign 
in 1956, Israel found that she was as close 
geographically to some African countries as to 
some Arab states. There then developed an 
interest for closer association with her African 
neighbors (and, as a natural consequence, also 
with Asian countries and affairs). Friendly 
relations with Afro-Asian nations began to take 
practical shape. Israel had much in common 
with the newly-independent countries of Africa 
as well as with some of the older ones. They 
had the same problems, for instance, of irriga- 
tion and agriculture, of education and industry. 
They had also the same psychological problems 
peculiar to new, underdeveloped countries. 

From the very beginning, Israel made ap- 
proaches to offer her knowledge—based on her 
experiences—in overcoming the same obstacles 
Which now faced the Africans and Asians. 
With Ghana, Nigeria, Ethiopia and Somaliland, 
there developed a lively interchange which was, 





Gideon Weigert is an Israeli journalist. He is on the 
staff of the Jerusalem Post. 


and still is, much more important than is re- 
flected in official trade returns. But the main 
problem was how to aid these countries in their 
development without assuming the role of an 
exploiting force. 

The Israelis then reached another important 
decision. They were not looking so much for 
markets as for friends who had no ulterior mo- 
tives. So, in the course of barely a year, the 
relationship began to flourish. Israel did not 
send career diplomats or civil servants to these 
countries. She embarked upon a completely 
new and hitherto unknown line: she sent men 
who could speak to Africa and Asia as experts 
in terms of irrigation, increased crops, scientific 
methods, and better education. 

As a result, there appeared in Ghana and 
Liberia, in Ethiopia and Burma, Israelis whose 
backgrounds were especially suited to these 
countries. Sympathy for Israel steadily mounted, 
when it became clear that her representatives 
dealt practically and straightforwardly with the 
solution of such pressing problems confronting 
young African and Asian states as water supply 
and irrigation, drainage of swamps, and fighting 
epidemics. 

The way was paved for hundreds of Israeli 
experts in Eastern and Western Africa, and 
there followed understanding, more trade, and 
better living standards for all partners, for Israel 
as well as for Africa and Asia. 


ANT First, a number of small delegations of Af- 

rican and Asian journalists were invited to 
visit Israel. They came from Teheran, Calcutta, 
Tokyo, and even Jakarta. Upon their return 
they wrote at great length about Israel’s place 
in the new world developing in Africa and Asia. 
Israel’s success in offering her experience to 
Burma had striking repercussions in Ghana, 
Turkey, and even Persia, who now looked in- 
creasingly for Israel’s “know how.” There fol- 
lowed visits by Ghanian, Nigerian, Liberian, 
and Persian officials. ““We need you,” said A.A. 
Syman, leader of the delegation of Ghana’s 
People Convention Party (Premier Nkrumah’s 
party) to Israel. “We need help, and that help 
can only come from Israel—not from British 
imperialism.” 

Within a remarkably short space of time, Is- 
rael has set up diplomatic relations with eleven 
Afro-Asian states, five at embassy level, three 
delegations, and the rest consulates—four in 
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Africa and seven in Asia. The Israeli Foreign 
Minister’s five-week tour of West Africa played 
an important part in consolidating friendly ties 
between Israel and African nations, while the 
visit of the Minister of Commerce and Industry 
to Asia contributed largely to a more extensive 
knowledge of Israel in the Far East and what 
she stands for. The results of this patient cam- 
paign did not fail to appear. Not only had 
general public opinion changed considerably 
in such countries as Persia and India—with 
whom Israel does not yet have full diplomatic 
relations—but trade with the Far East and Africa 
is making great strides. Israeli technical aid 
is being requested today from Ethiopia (legal, 
health and agricultural missions), Turkey, Per- 
sia, Ghana, and other countries. Trade figures 
show that Israel has in some cases expanded 
her exports by as much as tenfold, as given 
below (in thousands of dollars) : 





1955 1957 1958 (1-3) 

Fr. Africa 20 712 293 
Nigeria 169 412 84 
Br. East Africa 165 411 

Ghana 133 39 
Liberia 75 24 
Burma 91 945 167 
Japan 40 389 143 
Persia 7 148 70 


Today, Africa and Asia represent an export 
value of about 4% of Israel’s total exports. 
But this is a mere beginning and enormous 
possibilities have not yet even been tapped. 

“Israel and Ghana can be proud of their 
achievement, which is one of the most success- 
ful examples of cooperation between Israel and 
newly independent Africa znd Asia,” said Mr. 
A. A. Boadye, President of the Israel-Ghana 
Black Star Navigation Company. This, with 
its 40% Israeli, and 60% Ghanian capital, stands 
out as a clear example of Israel’s unselfish in- 
tentions in Afro-Asia. 

But Black Star has long ceased to be the only 
Israel commercial enterprise linking her with 
these newly independent states. For years, the 
Zim line has maintained regularly fortnightly 
sailings to all East and West African ports, and 
there is an entire network of activities begin- 
ning with Incode, the Israeli meat-packing plant 
in Eritres, the Meir Israel-Africa Trading Com- 
pany, the Dizengoff offices in Laos, and the 
newly-established Gold Star (Israel-Japan) 
Shipping Co. 

True, the new Afro-Asian world today is 
as preoccupied with its own internal religious, 
racial and integration problem as it was several 
years ago. But there is a distinct feeling now 
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that the bulk of this bloc is no longer ready 


to be used by Abdul Nasser 


in his anti-Israel campaign. 


as an instrument 
It is clear that 


Ben-Gurion is right in saying that the Bandung 
events of 1955 will never again occur when 
even in Jakarta—once staunchest supporter of 
Nasser, is heard the voice of Mukhtar Lubis, 
chosen last year Indonesia’s most outstanding 
newspaperman, telling what Israel stands for 
and that “the Arabs must realize that Israel 
is here to stay, and it is up to the Arabs them- 
selves to face up to this fact.” 


"[ His REVIEW cannot be concluded without men- 


tion of the outstanding part played in Js. 


rael’s efforts and sacrifices to win her place in 
the new Asia by the former Premier and Foreign 
Minister, Moshe Sharett. It was he who brought 
Israel’s voice to the Far East in two successive 
and exhausting tours. In the turbulent period 
of the Sinai Campaign, it was Mr. Sharett who 
was heard, giving Israel’s viewpoint of her aims, 
in New Delhi and Calcutta, Rangoon and Co- 
lombo, Tokyo and Bangkok. 


It is efforts such as briefly touched on here 


that have placed Israel on the map of this new 
world of Asia, and it is by continued and ener- 
getic progress in the same direction that Israel 
will become a factor to be gladly recognized 


and reckoned with in Asia and Africa—not a 
foreign power wishing to exploit the wealth 


“ 


"ex 


other states for her own benefit, but as a coun- 


try maintaining the friendliest relations on 2 
give-and-take basis with the nations of both 


continents. 





Without too much distortion of history 
we cain trace two fairly clear patterns in 
the history of modern nationalism; the 
malignant and the benign. The first bas 
tended always to emphasize the local, the 
parochial, the private, the selfish, the things 
that separate men from each other. It has 
commonly taken the form of chauvinism, 
militarism, territorial and cultural imperi- 
alism.... 


The other pattern has been in whole 
benevolent. It has preferred the agencies 
of peace to the instruments of war, has 
celebrated the common inheritance of man 
rather than the things that divide man, 
has connected itself with freedom and 
equality and popular enlightenment and 
morality. This is the pattern that national- 
ism has taken in Britain, in the Scandinavian 
countries, and in the United States. 


HENRY STEELE COMMAGER 
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Jacob Lestschinsky 


by A. Tartakower 


eras and sociology are both among the 
younger branches of science. Among peo- 
ples other than the Jews the essential thing was 
to awaken social understanding and base it 
inter alia on a comprehension of the quanti- 
tative value of phenomena; but within the 
frame of Jewish life it was necessary to over- 
come tradition in the form into which it had 
crystalized in the course of centuries of life 
in the Diaspora: rejection of the present, re- 
jection of the social elements, and rejection of 
quantity as a real and valid factor in man’s 
mental life. Here not a recognition of the pres- 
ent but history as it had been written was held 
to be the essential thing; there was no investi- 
gation of social life but of sufferings, on the 
one hand, and of literary achievements on the 
other; facts and figures did not count but 
rather the intuitive feelings. However, an at- 
mosphere of revolution existed in the Jewish 
street at the transition from the last century 
to this. It was then that Zionism was born 
and the Jewish Labor Movement and together 
with them Jewish statistics and sociology. 

But more than subjective difficulties had to 
be overcome before the way was prepared for 
studying the present and presenting it in fig- 
ures. Among other peoples the establishment 
of a statistical apparatus never met with any 
special difficulty once its advantages were rea- 
lized. The state with its sovereign power could 
secure the necessary information. In Jewish 
society in the Diaspora the case was different. 
It had no statistical apparatus of its own backed 
by sovereign power. Whatever was achieved, 
was achieved thanks to the efforts of indi- 
viduals or groups or, in the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, through the efforts of Jewish com- 
munal organizations. As a rule, the method was 
to use material which had been gathered as a re- 
sult of the statistical apparatus of various nations 
and this rarely, if ever, could fully satisfy the 
requirements of the Jewish people. Yet even 
this material was of no small use. Jewish sta- 
tistical studies would never have achieved even 
half of what they did if they had not had at 
their disposal the census reports of the coun- 
tries in which Jews lived as separate ethnic 
groups, such as was the case in most of the 
lands of Eastern Europe at the beginning of 





Dr. A. Tartakower is head of the Israeli branch of the 
World Jewish Congress. 
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the 20th century, or the immigration statistics 
of the United States. The greatest difficulties 
were met with in the democratic countries 
where, with few exceptions, no distinction as 
to faith or ethnic origin is made in a census 
of the population. As a result we still lack 
precise figures regarding the Jews in many 
countries. There was also a second striking 
difficulty: what was required was not the study 
of an ordinary society but of a society in ex- 
ile. The study of such a society requires an 
apparatus more precise than that generally 
used and sufficient in the study of a normal 
society. 


WITHIN THE group of pioneers who succeeded 

in overcoming the difficulties in the study 
of Jewish statistics and sociology were two 
leading figures—Jacob Lestschinsky and Arthur 
Ruppin. Before them, to be sure, there had 
been a few who had dreamt of a statistical 
study of Jewish society. It is rather strange 
to find among them such names as those of 
Leopold Zunz or Alfred Nossig. And in the 
years that followed there were a number of 
others who made no small contribution to this 
branch of knowledge. It is sufficient to mention 
the names of Hersch, Koralnik, Segal, Thon 
and others. Yet, without discussing the merits 
of their activities, it must be said that the theo- 
retical foundations and methods of study were 
given to us ex nibilo by Lestschinsky and Rup- 
pin. 

The two men differed from each other. The 
former (born in the Ukraine, 1876) was a 
typical representative of the Russian Jewish 
intellectuals. He had been brought up within 
the atmosphere of the Haskala and had joined 
the labor movement. Imbued with the ma- 
terialistic viewpoint characterizing the Russian 
socialists—and even more so the Jewish social- 
ists of those times—he first began advancing 
towards a goal that was primarily social_and 
political, but it rapidly became scientific as 
well. Ruppin was a man of the West, the 
product of German universities with their meth- 
odical and tranquil thoroughness, Liberal in 
spirit and approach, he found his way to know- 
ledge—just as he found it to Judaism and Zion- 
ism— in the course of fundamental theoretical 
work. Yet the differences between them are 
far from being as great as may appear at first 
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sight; on the contrary, they had far more in 
common than they had differences. 

In both cases, the materialistic viewpoint 
and revolutionary fervor, on the one hand, and 
German liberalism on the other hid a deep 
Jewish feeling. Ruppin, the liberal and the 
systematic scholar, found his way to Palestine 
where he became a founder of communal settle- 
ments of the kind which had failed again and 
again in other countries, particularly in the 
United States, and which began in Palestine 
without any method—simply because the meth- 
od had to be created as he went along, experi- 
ment by experiment. Lestschinsky, the Marxist 
and materialist, who at one time even fought 
against Zionism because of views which he 
derived from the “socialist circles” of the small 
towns of Russia, likewise finally made his way 
to Zionism and combined statistical research 
with a popular quality in a way seldom to be 
found. 

Lestschinsky’s scientific publications began 
with an essay in one of the 1903 issues of the 
Hebrew monthly Hashiloah entitled ‘Statistics 
of a Small Jewish Town.” His work has con- 
tinued for well over fifty years and it quickly 
won him the leading position among those who 
were pioneering in Jewish statistical studies. 
In general, his work may be divided into two 
categories: as a demographer and as a student 
of Jewish economics. In the course of time, 
there has been added a study of the forces 
which determine the fate of the Jewish com- 
munity: more particularly, the problems of 
assimilation in the course of relations with the 
population among whom the Jews live as a mi- 
nority. As a demographer, he was among the 
first to study the subject of Jewish natural 
increase. In this connection special mention 
should be made of his German book on the 
subject published in the mid-’twenties." This 
continues to be a standard work on the sub- 
ject. There followed his investigation of Jewish 
migration—the beginnings of Jewish migration 
and settlement,’ Jewish migration at the turn 
of the present century,’ and his summing-up 
early in the ’forties;* as well as his studies in 
other fields: for example, the number of Jews 
in the world and their distribution by con- 
tinents and countries, and the Jews as an urban 
people. His book on the statistics of the Jewish 
Juden, 


1 Probleme der Bevoelkerungsbewegung bei den 


Padua, 1926. 

2 Di Onheiben fun der Emigratzie un Kolonizatzie bei Yid- 
den in 19ten Yohrhundert, Berlin, 1929. 

3 Di Yiddishe Vanderungen far di Letzte 25 Yohr, Berlin 
1927. 

* Vohin Gaien Mir? Yiddishe Vanderung Amol un Heint, 
New York, 1944. 
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people® remains one of the fundamental works 
on Jewish statistics to this day. As an economist 
he devoted much attention to the occupations 
and social make-up of the Jews in the Diaspora, 
Among his many writings on this subject men- 
tion should be made of his two studies in the 
first volume of a book on the Jewish people 
past and present® and his investigation of the 
catastrophic situation of the Jews between the 
two World Wars.” A study of the problems of 
assimilation and of the survival of Diaspora 
Jewry was published only three years ago.* 


F®om a different aspect Lestschinsky’s work 

may be divided into three periods of which 
the first was devoted chiefly to a study of the 
problems of the Jewish proletariat. In this con- 
nection mention should be made of his two 
studies of the Jewish worker in Russia® and in 
London.” During the second period, his studies 
expanded to include the demographic and econ- 
omic problems of the entire people; in the third, 
his interest was concentrated on the study of 
problems of assimilation and of the survival 
of the Jews. During the first period, which 
coincided with his Zionist-socialist activities, he 
based his conclusions—as did the entire move- 
ment—on the theory that the inevitably crumb- 
ling Jewish middle-class in the lands of the 
Diaspora could not enter the ranks of the 
proletariat on account of anti-Semitism. For 
the same reason, Jewish workers could not enter 
heavy industry. Hence, the only way out for 
Jews was to secure for the Jewish people a land 
of their own in which proletarianization could 
pursue its normal course. Lestschinsky provided 
the statistical basis for these assumptions. It 
was then that he advanced the theory, later ac- 
cepted by other research workers, that prole- 
tarianization in the case of the Jews was really 
pauperization; that the ordinary class-struggle 
was frequently against employers in petty in- 
dustry who themselves were almost paupers. This 
view, which recognizes signs of a decline in the 
Jewish population of the Diaspora and rejects 
all possibility of a basic improvement, remains 
characteristic of his work during later years 
as well. 


5 Dos Yiddishe Folk in Ziffern, Berlin, 1922. 

6"The Economic and Social Development of the Jewish 
People”; ‘The Economic Development of the Jews in the 
United States,” The Jewish People, Past and Present, Volume |, 
New York, 1946. 

7 See in particular his works: Di Ekonomishe Lage fun Yid- 
den in Poilen, Berlin, 1932; Das wirtschaftliche Schicksal des 
deutschen Judentums, Berlin, 1932; Der wirtschaftliche Zusam- 
menbruch der Juden in Deutschland und Polen, Paris, 1936. 

8 Dos Natzionale Ponim fun Golus-Yiddentum, Buenos 
Aires, 1955. 

9 Der Yiddisher Arbeter in Russland, Vilna, 1906. 

10 Der Yiddisher Arbeter in London, Vilna, 1907. 
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As a demographer, Lestschinsky shows the 
kecline in natural increase among the Jews, their 
normal concentration in large cities, and their 
progressive dispersion. As an economist, he ex- 
pains the expulsion of the Jews from their 
economic positions and the inevitable course 
of Jewish impoverishment. As an investigator 
of the fate of the Jewish people he describes 
the increasing number of mixed marriages, the 
yithering away of Jewish tradition, the mi- 
gration from countries where it was possible 
to preserve a Jewish way of life to those with 
high cultures which swiftly “digest” people who 
come to live there. This attitude of his can be 
classified as the negation of the ultimate possi- 
bility of a Jewish life in the Diaspora from the 
scientific viewpoint. Incidentally, Lestschinsky 
has not been satisfied to study only the Jewish 
present. He has played no small part in the 
study of the past, particularly of developments 
during the 19th century. In these studies, con- 
centrated chiefly on problems of Jewish econ- 
omics, he did not follow the methods of earlier 
scholars but adopted a sociological approach. 
Here, too, there is a long series of works, begin- 
ning with his book on the economic life of the 
Jews in Russia during the 19th century’ and 
continuing until a recent study of the economic 
rise and decline of European Jewry”; and he 
is still actively engaged in this field. 


INALLY something should be said regarding 

Lestschinsky as a writer. Statistical literature 
is usually hard to read. There are few statis- 
ticians who have the gift of writing in a fashion 
that will win the non-professional reader’s in- 
terest. In Jewish statistics Lestschinsky, in this 
respect, leaves all others far behind. His studies 
are also crammed with figures and tables but 
the non-professional quickly forgets the load of 
figures and reads on. Some consider that the 
secret lies in the author’s language and style. 
Indeed, Lestschinsky writes a rich and lively 
Yiddish, full.of scholarship that in itself wins 
the heart of the reader, particularly of the Jew- 
ish intellectual with a background of traditional 
Jewish studies. But no less significant is the deep 
emotion which one finds, Lestschinsky’s love 
of Israel. A person reading Lestschinsky’s stu- 
dies has the feeling—if one may use an expression 
which seems trite or exaggerated yet in this 
case is justified—that what is written was writ- 
ten with the author’s blood, and that in itself 
moves the reader in spite of table after table. 





11 Dos Ekonomishe Lebn. fun Yidden in Russland in 19ten 
Yohrhundert, Kiev, 1917. 





12"Ekonomisher Oifshteig un Tzefal funm Eiropeishen Yid- 
dentum,” Algemeine Entziklopedie, New York, 1950, vol. 4, 
Pp. 1-102. 
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Lestschinsky is not objective, nor does he 
try to be in the usual sense of the word. Ob- 
viously, this does not refer to the scientific value 
of what he writes. Yet, together with his desire 
to recognize the truth as it is, a second one can 
clearly be identified: he aims to mobilize all 
forces for the struggle to ensure Jewish survival. 
That is what gives his studies their national 
and human as well as their scholarly value. There 
are few like him in sociological literature, either 
among the Jews or among other peoples. 
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The Encounter 
(A Story] 
by Eugene Goodheart 


E WALKED down the steps into the subway 

‘dungeon at Fourteenth Street. Slowly he 
made his way to the opposite end of the plat- 
form. It was filled with students coming from 
late classes in evening school. A train pulled 
into the station but it wasn’t his train. Several 
minutes passed, he began to grow restless. If 
only he could regard the previous two hours 
in an ironic light... . 

The play was Hamlet. He saw himself before 
the class in a moment of enthusiastic gesticula- 
tion and everything—brief moment that it was! 
—had suddenly become vivid and lucid. Un- 
expected moment, for only a few days before 
he had cursed the prospect of the effort he 
would have to make to penetrate some of the 
heads he was teaching. It seemed an impossible 
task to teach for the first time something so 
mysterious and deep as Hamlet. And now the 
surprise of discovering a quick entry into the 
play and of exiting with something bright and 
clear. The sentences spontaneously formed them- 
selves. He heard a new resonance in his own 
voice. And then it happened: a smirk from the 
brutal inexpressive face in the corner of the 
room, a smirk that issued in a half-repressed 
sound. He stopped speaking, he felt shock rather 
than indignation. Ah, if it had only been in- 
dignation, then he would have crushed the 
brute with his contempt. But his theatrical sense 
told him that the moment was passed, there 
was nothing for him to say. 

He was puzzled, bewildered, disarmed. Was 
it, indeed, the turn of phrase, the enforcing elo- 
quence towards which the smirk was directed? 
In the disquiet that he plainly betrayed the 
smirk had spread; it filtered through a pervasive 
restlessness in the class. His words had put 
them on guard. The eloquence was unaccustom- 
ed. They had never really expected it from 
him, for he had been careful until now to en- 
courage the feeling that he was “regular.” And 
suddenly this! They felt themselves now in 
the presence of an alien and sought an out. They 
couldn’t care less for the wild and beautiful 
thing they were reading. And they had no taste 
for the words new to their ears that were needed 
to communicate that wildness and beauty. 

For the moment he lost courage. What could 


Eugene Goodheart teaches English literature at Bard 
College. 


he say to them? Why should he say anything 
to them? He was green and they knew it 
Some old hand at the game could have pull 
it off even after the moment had passed. Th 
thing was not to take it too much to heart, , 
Lely me 
His involvement seemed a little absurd, a litth 
overdone now. He decided to forget abou 
it. It wasn’t worth the trouble. He startej 
walking slowly, aimlessly towards the opposit 
end of the platform when he suddenly saw tw 
familiar old men—acquaintances of his father- 
whom he had not seen for years. It had beeny 
long that for the moment he was hard put t 
remember how he felt about them. But he di 
remember that old man Cooper was a simpk 
and generous soul. They didn’t have the sam 
trouble remembering him, for they gave a show 
of delight and surprise. He responded in 
friendly way, a little shamed by their warmth 
But there was just no pleasure in his greetiny 
and obviously so much in theirs. 

It wasn’t simply his present disquiet. The 
had touched upon a sore spot. They had triei 
to re-establish the old warmth by hinting a 
the old tie in the past. They were coming from 
a “meeting.” His father had belonged to th 
same radical organization, and he himself ha 
been recruited in the young people’s division 
His father’s radicalism was of a special kind 
He belonged to that community of East Euro 
pean Jews whose memory had been seared by 
two experiences: the pogrom and its lesser anti 
Semitic manifestations; and the welcome, epite- 
mized by “the sweat shop,” that they as imm: 
grants received in the New World. Natural; 
they responded to those who held out hope fe! 
a better life. They joined a sentimentalize 
version of the radical movement, an organizati0! 


that invariably characterized itself as “‘prog} 


ressive,” and that assimilated to itself the valu 


of the Yiddish culture in which they haf 
grown up. This organization shunned the s} 


tanic side of the movement. There was a get 
eral unwillingness to confront the uglier fe 


tures of its ideology; the ideology of this “pros} 


ressive” organization, because of its cultuti 
rather than political character, was largely i 
sentimentality. The harder Machiavellian cot 
of the ideology was left for those who wet 
more actively and more knowledgeably at th 
center of the struggle. 
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for a while, before he had entered college, 
\isdevotion was even greater than his father’s. 
yehad not turned away violently, for he had 
imply outgrown certain ideas. Things were 
wither so terrible nor so simple as they had been 
nade out to be. Indeed, the simpler things were 
mde to appear, the more terrible they tended 
become. There were, for instance, the terri- 
je things in the land where “‘the experiment” 
id been performed. His faith gradually, im- 
eeceptibly, inevitably became streaked with 
doubt. 

His disillusion then had little of drama in 
i, It was a silent taking stock of things. And 
yhen the decision had formed itself, there was 
nothing for him to do in his external situation— 
10 dramatic recantation, no soul-agonies—ex- 
cpt perhaps for a number of wthdrawals. And 
thn again not withdrawals from friendships, 
but from associations. In his naiveté, however, 
he had not realized how closely knit the po- 
litical and personal were—and as a consequence 
anumber of friends fell off. Still the with- 
drawals were so quietly managed that the fact 
had not been whispered, had not made the usual 
rounds. 


Qu» MAN Cooper and his friend (an awkward 
and curiously athletic fellow whom he re- 
membered only vaguely) had no reason for sus- 
picion. Times were bad, people were afraid 
and withdrew only to return at a mere season- 


fom time. He knew that they still regarded 


him as a friend. He had been too long in their 
minds the smart boy who would grow up and 
be somebody, a credit to the Movement. He 
had never really shown political gifts so the 
obvious “organizational” path was closed to 
him. But intellectual and rhetorical gifts he 
had and in abundance. They had always ex- 
pected things of him. And now that they 
learned he was teaching in a college “and so 
young,” they seemed pleased, justified in their 
expectations. 

And so he was greeted with confidences that 
he did not welcome—not about any organization 
but about Cooper’s daughters. He had liked 
the older daughter. She was like her father: 
warm, open, glad with a slight dark streak of 
melancholy in the gladness, simple, not beautiful, 
about whom one said she was very nice. Emmy 
was married. He knew her husband to be as 
admirable as the girl. They had been friends 
along time back. To people who exist in the 
simplicity of their elements, who do not try 
any fancy permutations and combinations of 
self, fate deals justly. So the girl was rewarded 
With an appropriate husband. (Why in their 





contentment were they radicals? In the way of 
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people who are consciously sincere—sincerity 
being their chief virtue and pride—they had 
chosen to resolve justice into its simplest ele- 
ments and to dwell in that simplicity. They 
had never once asked themselves what happens 
when the simplicity suddenly takes root in the 
complexity which is life: not because they were 
intellectual cowards but because the very in- 
stinct of their beings demanded intactness, and 
such questioning would lead God knows where.) 

Old man Cooper was wound up. The pres- 
ence of this young man seemed to stir something 
within him. There was a sudden access of 
affability, a desire to talk of things near to the 
heart. The old man’s friend looked on sympa- 
thetically. He apparently understood. The old 
man began to talk about his younger daughter: 
“You remember Irene, of course.” Oh, he 
remembered Irene. He had never liked her as 
much as Emmy but she was certainly more 
interesting. She was tough. And now he learned 
she had done a brave thing. While spending 
a summer in Europe she had met a student from 
the Middle East, who at home had been deeply 
involved in the “anti-colonial movement,” fal- 
len in love with him, and after a brief renun- 
ciation in behalf of family, had gone off to her 
love, perhaps never to see her father and sister 
again. This the old man was telling him for 
the first time, but he was less surprised by the 
whole thing than was the old man. He had 
known her temper even when she had created 
a reputation for herself as a whiny complaining 
kid who was never satisfied. The older daughter 
had always been preferred; she was softer, more 
tractable than Irene; but Irene was destined to 
do some bold thing. The cld man obviously 
had not gotten over it yet. “When I went 
to see her off to the boat, I was silent. I didn’t 
dare talk because if I had opened my mouth, 
I would have given out a cry. But now I’m 
more or less adjusted. Right after she left it 
was terrible.” In practical matters he was very 
sensible. “Parents are selfish. After all, if she 
is going to be happy, why should I stop her, 
why should I even feel bad? But a man is no 
more than a man, and you don’t want to let 
go what has given you pleasure for so long.” 
He smiled in his peculiarly penetrating way, 
confident in the truth and yet simultaneously 
seeking assent. 


He wrstenep half-absorbed in what the old 

man was saying. He was embarrassed by the 
silence that followed, for though he agreed, he 
couldn’t muster enough sympathy to say so. 
Strange how he was suddenly cold to everything. 
But the old man was not sensitive in that way. 
Remembering something, the old man pulled 
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at his inside pocket. “Irene sent me this letter; 
here read it.” 

Now he had grounds for annoyance; sharing 
neither the joy nor the sorrow of their situation, 
he did not want the responsibility of the con- 
fidence. 


Dearest family, 

I love you and miss you very much. 
One doesn’t realize how much a family 
means until you have been away. Munir’s 
folks are very nice to me—I live with his 
sister and brother-in-law. We plan to get 
married as soon as he gets his degree and 
that should be in a few weeks. I love him 
so much. If you (daddy) only knew him, 
you would realize how wonderful he is and 
you would understand why I must be with 
him. 


The political situation has eased up 


somewhat. ... 

And then the letter proceeded to read like a 
code. There was mention of a certain friend 
who was involved in “certain activities,” who 
had been freed after two years in prison. Of 
course, the new government was to be mis- 
trusted, for the political situation was still very 
volatile. The letter was filled with “they say,” 
they being those who had fought and were still 
fighting the good fight. There were, to be sure, 
some unpleasant ambiguities in the efforts of 
the they—alliances with antagonistic groups de- 
pending on the circumstances. But this she 
managed to gloss over “because the differences 
between A and B (they said) were ‘artificial,’ 
and one had only to be consistent in principle, 
not necessarily in tactics.” 

He read it quickly and returned it with a 
nod. Having tucked the letter back into his 
pocket, the old man turned to him with a 
fatherly gesture: “Are you keeping company 
with anyone yet?” 

The qvestion gave him a slight shock. It 
yasn’t exactly an impossible question. Given 
the man’s age and his paternal interest, the 
tactlessness could be overlooked. No, it wasn’t 
the tactlessness. Nor was it that the question 
was so bourgeois. From the older people one 
didn’t expect radicalism in personal affairs. There 
would have been more obvious reason for annoy- 
ance if the old man had suddenly asked him 
about his present political attitudes. And yet 
the question annoyed him deeply. He tried to 
wave it aside. But now there was a new ur- 
gency in the old man’s voice. “Listen, Irene 
has a friend, her very best friend. She spent 
three days with us before Irene left for South 
America. She’s a wonderful girl, attractive, 
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lively, intelligent—and a very good person” 
i it was a favorite phrase). “Why don’t you meet 
er?” 


There it was! Implied in the first question 
was the presumption that he still belonged t) 
the old feeling, that his people were their peo. 
ple. The old man could never see that he ny 
longer had a thing in common with them. They 
were absolute in their sense of possession. The 
early bond was sacred, and nothing but an act 
of desecration could break it. He had no taste 
for desecration. His mind and heart were els. 
where. He had gotten the foolishness of his 
childhood out of his system. He had almost for. 
gotten it. But how to tell these people? Oh, 
he couldn’t deny the affection he still felt for the 
old man. He respected the old man’s pride in 
the way he had “adjusted” to the possibility that 
he would never see his younger daughter again, 
The pride of self-sacrifice was among the ol 
man’s chief pleasures. For a moment he ex. 
perienced the old thrill of sympathy, but it 
passed so quickly that he scarcely recognized it, 
In fact, the sympathy had turned quickly into 
something else, almost into its opposite. He be. 
gan to feel contempt for his past, for the need 
to remember it again. 


HE knew that the warmth in the old man’s 

manner, sincere as it was, sprang from a 
tacit belief in him. What if suddenly he told 
him outright that the belief was unjustified, that 
he was no longer (strange how the word sud- 
denly came to him) “regular.” Strange, because 
in one way, they seemed the very opposite of 
“regular.” In the eyes of the world they were 
very irregular. But the truth was deeper. The 
world hardly existed for them. It was a sort 
of phantasm. The real world was what they 
had made collectively. Their ideas had found 
a language which was perfectly understood 
among themselves. Oh, they could understand 
the dialect spoken about them, even speak it 
a littl. But they always spoke it behind a 
mask that they wore reluctantly. Should some- 
one, however, within their own world suddenly 
speak a new language, suddenly ask new ques- 
tions, make new demands, then the incredulous 
collective stare, the disbelief, the simple failure 
to understand. ; 


There was something ironic in the fact that 
this old man whose humanity was still so vivid 
and moving, would have failed utterly to un- 
derstand him: why he had changed, where he 
was going. And yet these thoughts, sincer? 
and just as they were, suddenly turned upon 
themselves. Something in the old man’s sim- 
plicity and certainty seemed to justify his ideas. 
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There was such clarity in his feelings and actions. 
The wonder of it was the way he did and felt 
ings: so modestly, so unconsciously. 

How different things were for him. For the 
gst time he felt a loneliness so awful that he 
«wld remember no time in the past that he had 
wet felt anything like it. The authentic lone- 
ines of guilt, the guilt of having played the 
game of loneliness, the game that assumed an 
wareness of truth or that it existed in a depth 
ind width that only a few like him could 
glimpse into. And yet, and yet. ... He felt 
ather grateful that his father had not been so 


wmmitted, that he could confront the truth train. 
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without having to cope with the old man. And 
he thought how terribly difficult it would be 
for his children to make the kind of change 
he had made. How total their feeling of dis- 
loyalty would be! 

The old man’s train was coming into the 
station. He shook his hand and told him po- 
litely that he would take him up on the girl 
as soon as he had the time. When they had left, 
he sat down on a bench, stuck his brief-case 
between his legs, lifted the collar of his coat, 
haunched his shoulders (for there was a chill 
in the station) and dozed off, waiting for his 
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Two Poems 
by Ruth F. Brin 


Halutzim 


They came to this dried-up old woman of a land 

Because they remembered she was once their 
mother. 

Her lakes were salt as tears, 

Her rocks protruded like ancient bones. 

But they sweetened her waters and clothed her 
with green 

And she became fruitful as a young woman. 

Israel, you are like Sara 

Greeting the wonderful birth of Isaac 

With toothless laughter. 


Returning to Jerusalem 


Though he has never entered Jerusalem before 

He who enters the holy city, returns; 

He returns to cross a small stony valley, empty 
in the afternoon sun, 

And to climb a stony hill where goats graze on 
wild poppies. 


Standing among the ancient buildings on the hill 

He mutters a quick prayer, and his feet kick 
a stone 

That masons may have placed in the tomb of 
David. Then 

Under the chrome-hot sky, sweating in the 
desert wind, 

He climbs down the hill of Zion and crosses the 
Valley of Gehenna 

To reach again the dwelling-places of men. 


City of Gehenna, no traveler is a stranger to you, 

For in your small stony valley, where snipers 
sometime hide, 

Living infants were thrown in the fires of 
Moloch; 

Battles for Jerusalem have raged there, men 
killing 

With sword and crossbow, arquebus and rifle, 

Molotov cocktail and tommy-gun. 


oF 


City of Zion, no traveler can be a stranger 
to you, 

For on Mount Zion Jeremiah wept and shouted 
at the king 

And on Mount Zion Isaiah saw his vision, 
three times holy, 


A book of poems by Ruth F. Brin (Mrs. Howard Brin) 
will be published soon by the Jonathan David Company. 
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And dreamed of peace among all the Creatures 
of the earth; 

And from Mount Zion, the traveler prays, 

The Law will at last go forth to all the nations, 


Traveler to Jerusalem, a bulldozer could ley¢ 
that mountain 

With its impossible dreams and fill in that 
valley of death, 

For the moments of vision on the hill are hardly 
worth 

The dying screams of the infants or the agonie 
of the young soldiers. 

City of all we dread and all we dream, Jerusalem, 

Holy city, let them tear down your mountain 
and fill up your pit! 


But glorious in the setting sun, with every pink 
stone house aflame with light, 

Jerusalem stands, solid for centuries past and 
centuries to come. 

It is the horror of Gehenna and the hope of Zion 

Built in our souls as solid as this city 

That make of every one of us 

Travelers returning to Jerusalem, 

Holy city . . . human city. 
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RONTIER 
ratye| Lhe Tribe that 
yS, by Mendel 
nations, 


1 HAPPENED the way it is writ- 


ld level} ten in the holy books, the way 
the learned men had been teaching 

that | since times immemorial. On a cer- 
tin day the rumor spread that 

hast the Messiah had come and was 
Y} now in the Sultan’s palace, dis- 

_ | cussing with him the return of 

@§ Ones! the entire tribe to Zion, where 
the kingdom of Israel had been 

usalem, | re-established. The rumor wasn’t 
uNtain | true in all its details, for the man 


in the Sultan’s palace was not 
the Messiah but an ordinary— 
though very daring—human be- 
ing, and he had made the month’s 
long, tortuous trip in behalf of 
an earthly organization, the Jew- 
ish Agency. In essence, however, 
it was true: he had come to take 
them all to Zion. 

The Habbanim tribe which had 
lived in isolation from any other 
Jewish community since, legend 
| tells, the destruction of the First 
Temple, was not totally unaware 
of the events in faraway Israel. 
In spite of distance and lack of 
me direct communication with the 
NT outside world, some news had been 

filtering through, and the arrival 

@ | of the emissary wasn’t totally un- 
expected. As a matter of fact, 
a few families left the village on 
their way to Zion some time be- 
fore. But it wasn’t till that fate- 


Y pink 
st and 


f Zion 








loca: | ful day in spring, 1950, that the 
("P| ancient hopes of the Habbanim 
fine | tribe suddenly became flesh and 

A blood. The Sultan agreed to their 


NM exodus, and the council of elders 
eM joyfully made the decision for the 
aa) hundred-odd families of which the 
%/ | tribe consisted. Several weeks later, 
they were all on their way in a 
convoy of trucks which traversed 
the vast expanse of the desert to 
reach the port of Aden. From 
there the “wings of eagles” as 
predicted in the holy books—the 
airplane—took them to Lydda in 
Israel. 

The village Habban is a speck 
on the face of a land called 
Hadhramaut, an Arabic corrup- 
tion of the Biblical Hatzar Ha- 
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mavet, meaning the Courtyard of 
Death, a strange name whose ori- 
gin was lost through the millenia. 
As it happens in feudal societies, 
it hasn’t always been clear to whom 
sovereignty of the territory be- 
longed, but in recent years Eng- 
land claimed it as part of the Aden 
Protectorate. The actual ruler is 
the Sultan of Azzan, a hereditary 
governor whose main occupation is 
conducting unending wars with 
the neighboring sultans. There is 
no regular taxation system in 
Hadhramaut, and the Jews of 
Habban paid only occasional con- 
tributions to the Sultan, usually 
when a war exhausted his purse. 
This assured them protection, and 
the Habbanim lived in peace, pur- 
suing their traditional trade of 
silversmiths, maintaining good re- 
lations with the surrounding 
Arabs, adhering to their ancient, 
unchanging customs, and dream- 
ing of Zion. 


THE Jews of Habban are now in 

a village named Barreket, about 
three kilometers from the Lydda 
airport, a half hour’s drive from 
Tel-Aviv. A dusty road stops 
short of the village—a cluster of 
boxlike houses with two larger 
boxes in the center, the syna- 
gogue and the school. There are 
children all over, wallowing in the 
dust, going about their serious 
business of play. A small, lithe 
woman in an ankle-length dress 
with a silver belt and a profusion 
of jewelry around her wrist, neck 
and forehead, walks across an emp- 
ty lot carrying a bowl of steaming 
soup on her head. She throws 
a curious look at the two strangers 
with cameras, gives them a pleas- 
ant “shalom” and continues on her 
errand. Three men pass by carry- 
ing carpentry tools; they are dress- 
ed in khaki work-clothes, but one 
of them wears an_ intricately 
wound turban while the other two 
sport berets. They, too, greet us 
with dignified politeness. I ask 


for the house of the chairman of 
the village council, and they give 
me directions in a guttural Heb- 
rew, hard to understand. 
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The chairman is a man this 
side of thirty, tall and thin but 
muscular and erect. His Hebrew 
has retained only the barest trace 
of the Arabian desert, his choice 
of words is careful, his manner 
proud and natural. The house, 
which I am told is the best fur- 
nished in the village, bears no 
testimony to the owner’s origin. 
Spotlessly clean, with the standard, 
inexpensive furniture found in 
most Israeli lower-income homes, 
it has an electric refrigerator oc- 
cupying a place of honor in the 
living room, and cheap prints, 
including a small Renoir woman’s 
head, on the wall. 

The head of the household, Ya- 
kov Matof, is a member of the 
border police. His job, as he says 
himself with a smile, is a throw- 
back to the distant past of the 
Habbanim who were once pro- 
fessional soldiers in the service of 
various feudal lords. It was the 
heavy toll of life paid in an un- 
usually bloody war that made them 
settle down to the less exciting, 
but much safer, trade of making 
silver bracelets and necklaces. Ma- 
tof became chairman of the village 
council by way of democratic elec- 
tions, a far cry from the old cus- 
tom according to which members 
of the council of elders came by 
their offices through inheritance. 
He is of course a member of the 
Matof clan, the clan of leaders and 
scholars in the once rigidly strati- 
fied Habbani society, but this cir- 
cumstance, he assured me, had only 
a slight bearing on his election. 


E SHOWED me a book published 
by the Jewish Agency emis- 
sary who made the historic jour- 
ney to Hadhramaut, and in it a 
photograph of himself in native 
habitat and costume, with shoul- 
der-length hair, flowing robe and 
bejewelled dagger in his belt. I 
looked at his trimmed hair, white 
nylon shirt and khaki trousers. 
How much has life changed with 
the change in outward appearance? 
For one thing the Habbanim no 
longer pursue their traditional oc- 
cupation. Most of them would 
have liked to continue making 
beautiful objects out of silver and 
precious stones, but they found 
no market for their product in a 
country where jewelry is a luxury 
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and not an integral part of a way 
of life as it was in Hadhramaut. 
So they found work in agriculture, 
in less artistic trades such as car- 
pentry and plumbing, as drivers, 
house painters, etc. Only three 
men of the entire tribe remained 
silversmiths, and these work at 
their trade only part time. 


What other changes? Polygamy 
had to go in deference to the law 
of the land, regretted by many 
of the men, unlamented by the 
long suffering women. There are 
several polygamous families in Bar- 
reket, who arrived that way from 
Habban, with up to three wives 
and countless children. A grizzled 
oldster whom I met in the general 
store politely expressed his resent- 
ment at the new state of affairs 
by saying that he had the highest 
admiration for Ben-Gurion who 
established the kingdom of Israel 
and brought the children of Ab- 
raham back to their land, but he 
couldn’t understand why the great 
man had to destroy family life as 
practised since the days of the 
Patriarchs. He had only two wives, 
both more than thirty years his 
junior (two previous wives had 
died, both in childbirth) and he 
could use at least one more to 
provide him with children for his 
old age. He does very little work 
himself; one of his wives travels 
daily to the city where she hires 
herself out for domestic work, 
while the other, in the last stage 
of pregnancy, stays home to take 
care of the enormous combined 
brood and the house. The polyga- 
mous families are, as a rule, the 
poorest, and their children the 
worst cared for. 


UT THE old family structure 

with patriarchal authority re- 
mains—held together by tradition 
and religion. Of the entire tribe 
only one young man left the 
village to strike out on his own 
in the big city, while the rest have 
stayed within the tribal frame- 
work. Strict observance of re- 
ligious law, going far beyond any- 
thing ever dreamed up by Euro- 
pean Jewish sects, continues to be 
the rule, according to the rabbi, 
another member of the Matof clan 
who inherited his office from 
countless forbears. Of course, he 
says, in a vast wheatfield there 
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must grow some diseased g 

but the field as a whole is health 
The rabbi is a sad-looking lin 
man with a pinched face and 
thoughtful eyes. I found him jy 
his consultation room, where }y 
was relaxing on a cot after the 
midday meal. There were remain; 
of food on the table which aly 
held a number of dog-eared books 
I picked up one and found it tp 
be a “Shulchan Aruch,” printed 
in Vilna by the Brothers ang 
Widow Rom in 1896. All th 
religious books the Habbanim hay 
used for generations came fron 
Eastern Europe, arriving there via 
Aden. The rabbi does not believe 
that the religious way of life yill 
give way under the impact of the 
new surroundings, but the ek. 
mentary-school teacher, a youn 
man of European origin, is not 9 
sure. He told me of a conver. 
sation with a Habbani serving in 
the army, who was forced by some 
unusual circumstance to ride ; 
truck on the Sabbath. To his 


surprise and relief nothing hap- 


_pened to him after he committed 


this grave sin, which he found 
to be proof that it was no sin a 
all, contrary to what he had been 
taught; otherwise, God would hav: 
punished him instantaneously. On: 
of the diseased stalks in the field. 


Although polygamy is gone, 
bride still has to be bought from 
her father. The current price s 
$00 to 1,000 Israeli pounds, : 
substantial sum for a workin 
man; to this one has to add th 
price of a handwrought silver bel 
and a watch which the bridegroom 
must present to his bride befor 
the wedding, bringing the high 
cost of marriage up another 150 
pounds or so. The parents justify 
the custom of taking money for 
their daughters by considering th 
payment a compensation for th 
shame of having produced a gif 
instead of a boy. Habbani daugh 
ters are exempt from army servic 
along with other Orthodox gitl 
and have little contact with th 
world outside Barreket—so thi! 
the egalitarian spirit of the country 
is slow in reaching them. Bu 
again, there are exceptions. 


A few months before, the villagt 
was the scene of an episode th 


kind of which had never hap 
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pened among the Habbanim. A 
git of the Mafai clan, the third in 
importance of the four existing 
dans, fell in love with a Matof 
boy who was very handsome but 
despite his aristocratic origin didn’t 
lave the price of a bride. The 
yhole village saw the father beat 
yp the love-sick girl and drag her 
the police for intervention. The 
pice naturally told him to go 
home and stop beating the child, 
which further infuriated the old 
mn who could not understand 
why the authorities refused to pro- 
tect his rights as a parent. There 
isa sad ending to the story: the 
boy fell in love with another girl 
whose father didn’t insist on the 
money and married her, while his 


HENEVER I return from a visit 
to Galilee I feel like a propa- 
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ganda pamphlet. I write in su- 
perlatives and have to watch my 
adjectives. It looks as if I were 
exaggerating when, indeed, it is 
the Galilean Hills which exagger- 
ate. The hillsides with their myri- 
ads of wild flowers make sober 
description difficult and under- 
statement unworthy of the theme. 
There are many who find Jerusa- 
lem more fitting for praise and 
the heights of Carmel a_ better 
subject for their dithyrambs. There 
are some who find in the un- 
trodden wastes of the Negev ma- 
terial for their best writing. Yet 
these are often grim and dour, 
calling for patriotic interpretation, 
while the warm greens of Galilee 
in spring may ‘be enjoyed as they 
are—they speak directly to the 
eye and the heart. 

There are times when man 
spoils the landscape but in Galilee 
somehow the kibbutzim have ad- 
ded a beauty of their own to the 
natural glories of the surround- 
ings. I myself stay at Kfar Gileadi, 
a labor settlement just south of 
the Syrian and Lebanese border— 
which is a gem set in a perfect 
necklace of hills. Here, too, man 
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has improved on nature. 





E. David Goitein is a judge of the 
Supreme Court of Israel. 


first love is ashamed to show her 
face in public. 

There are cracks in the wall 
which stood firm for ages and was 
bodily transferred to another land 
and another century. However, 
no one seems to regret it or to 
worry about the future, except the 
very old men who spend their 
time in the synagogue, dressed in 
long robes because it is indecent 
to enter a holy place in trousers, 
and wonder about the new gen- 
eration which no longer brands 
children with hot irons to ward 
off evil spirits, permits strange 
men in white to attend women 
in childbirth, and has been forced 
to destroy family life by allowing 
only one wife to a family. 


Glorious Galilee 
by E. David Goitein 


The scenery first unfolds itself 
in all its grandeur as you drive 
from Nazareth and reach Hittin 
where Saladin eight centuries ago 
gave the death-blow to the Chris- 
tians in Palestine, from which they 
were not to recover for centuries— 
not until Allenby marched into 
Jerusalem at the end of 1917. As 
you reach the top of the hill you 
see stretched out before you, at 
your feet, the incredible blue of 
Lake Tiberias. When six years ago 
we began receiving immigrants in 
their hundreds of thousands, we 
housed them in monotonously ugly 
sheds overlooking the lake; these 
were a guilty blot on the land- 
scape. Today most of this housing 
scheme has been liquidated and 
new, clean-looking buildings, in a 
setting of great beauty, have been 
erected for the selfsame immi- 
grants on the high hill facing 
historic Hittin. 


Wat I have called Lake Tiberi- 

as is, of course, also known 
as Lake Kinnereth. In olden times 
its fame was due more to Christian 
than to Jewish literature. Many 
of the miracles related in the New 
Testament took place on or near 
this lake. In the 20th century, 
however, it is the returning Heb- 
rew poets and writers of songs who 
have made it famous and our new 
composers have set the waves of 
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the lake to their haunting music. 
The first time I saw Loch Lomond 
I thought that the songs about 
the lake had a greater attraction 
than the lake itself. In the case 
of Kinnereth, there is something 
about it that defies expression in 
either word or song so that the 
lake is lovelier than its poetry 
and the paintings of Holzman— 
with all their skill—scarcely do 
justice to the original. 

After driving along the edge 
of the lake and through new ba- 
nana country, you come to Caper- 
naum. Here with loving care the 
monks have dug up the ruins of a 
magnificent, ancient synagogue. 
They have taken the stones one 
by one and re-erected them in 
their original position. The result 
is that the house of worship stands 
to-day almost as it stood just 
under two thousand years ago. 
You can get a good idea of the 
kind of synagogue in which the 
Galilean of those days prayed: 
there, on the shore of the lake. 


Half a century ago, when Jewish 
resettlement of Galilee began, our 
grandfathers had a poetic sense 
and chose most romantic names for 
their colonies. The Psalmist had 
sung “The stone which the build- 
ers rejected has become the corner- 
stone,” so they called their new 
village perched on the top of the 
hill, Cornerstone or, in Hebrew, 
Rosh Pinah. This village has 
changed little over the decades. 
Unlike the vibrant, labor settle- 
ments—which shall have a word 
to themselves later in this article— 
Rosh Pinah seems to enjoy a per- 
petual afternoon nap. The build- 
ings have not changed since first 
I saw them in 1924. Practically 
no new shops have been opened. 
The streets have the same sleepy 
look today as then. The people 
are rather slow too. Once I took 
my family into one of the restaur- 
ants and ordered breakfast. My 
daughter wanted a poached egg. 
My son wanted a scrambled egg. 
My wife asked for a pancake and 
I for a boiled egg—three minutes. 
The owner slowly repeated our 
orders and disappeared into the 
kitchen. Some ten minutes later 
he returned puzzled. “Would it 
not be easier,” he asked, “if I gave 
you four boiled eggs? Your or- 
ders were so complicated.” Yes— 
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something of a sleepy hollow ; 
Rosh Pinah but wonderfully . 
turesque. 


URTHER north is a settlemen: 

with the poetic name of Morn. 
ing Star—Ayelet Hashachar. Her 
the tired traveler may find te. 
freshment, at any hour of th 
day, in the Rest Home built in 
recent years. After you have sip. 
ped your tea or drunk your coffee 
you can sit for hours on the green 
lawn and gaze over the valley of 
the Huleh. Too much and not 
enough has been written about 
the Lake Huleh scheme. From 
the pamphlets I had read I pre- 
sumed that the lake was no more 
and that where there had been 
water there were now flourishing 
fields; that the Huleh had been 
drained as the Emek had been 
drained. Happily this picture was 
false. The lake is still where it 
always has been—but it has been 
“taught its place.” Two artificial 
rivers have been created and thes 
drain into Lake Huleh, leaving 
the huge area which once was 
marsh and malaria, free for culti- 
vation. Gone are the water-buffa- 
loes that I used to see, every time 
I visited Galilee, sporting in the 
swamps. 


Much further north you com 
to an interesting experiment in 
town-planning and town-building. 
This is Eight City—Kiryat Hi 
shemonah. In the days of the 
Mandate there were here a few 
mud huts and some straw or px 
pyrus dwellings where there lived 
a handful of Arabs who had man- 
aged to survive the diseases that 
were the direct result of the Hu- 
leh swamps. The place was called 
Halsa. The Arabs ran away when 
Israel took over Galilee. The Gov- 
ernment decided that here was: 
good point for establishing a cit) 
of new immigrants, which shoul 
serve as a central point for all o 
Upper Galilee. As in Tiberias » 
in Halsa: to begin with, the imm: 
grants were housed in the simple‘ 
of dwellings hardly fit for new 
comers to Zion. But these did n¢! 
remain. On either side of th 
road and climbing up the hill at 
now pleasant-looking houses buil 
by the Government but paid fot 








by the new Israelis, most of whom 
have found work and earn reasot- 
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bly good wages. Outside the town 
we the new district offices—housed 
in a fine modern building, archi- 
recturally satisfying from the out- 
jde and attractive within. On 
the day I arrived, I saw a number 
of cars outside the building and 
discovered that an important meet- 
ing was taking place between the 
heads of the various kibbutzim 
and other settlements on the one 
hand and the Minister of the 
Treasury and the Minister of Ag- 
riculture on the other. A body of 
earnest young men were discuss- 
ing their financial and agricultural 
problems freely and frankly with 
the cabinet ministers concerned. 

To return to Eight City for 
a moment. There are no Old 
Israelis in the town. The inhabi- 
tants are drawn from three con- 
tinents with Asians and Africans 
prevailing. On a Saturday you 
can watch them in their Sabbath 
parade—an exotic sight. The old- 
er generation from distant lands 
feel the Sabbath by wearing their 
Sunday best—just what they wore 
in Kurdistan or in Sanaa, in the 
mellahs of Morocco or in the towns 
of Tangiers. Their children, how- 
ever, want to look like Israelis and 
sport clothes such as sabras delight 
to appear in. Until the town as a 
whole looks Israeli, a generation 
will have to come and go, and yet 
only in Israel can you find a town 
such as this. The Galilean back- 
ground is unmistakeable. The In- 
gathering of the Dispersed is an 
equally unmistakeable foreground. 


BOWSHOT away is Tel Hai 
where Trumpeldor and his gal- 
lant fighters stood out against the 
Syrians, who poured in from the 
north. Trumpeldor was killed but 
the soil he fought on, the soil he 
fought for, is now part of Israel. 
Bordering on Tel Hai is Kfar 
Gileadi and this pearl of a kibbutz 
more than justifies the stand that 
was made at Tel Hai. It is lush 
green with vineyards and apple 
trees and the tall cypresses stand 
guard over the orchards. This 
labor kibbutz is celebrating the 
fortieth anniversary of its birth. 
I first visited this place thirty-two 
years ago. Then it took on its 
beauty from the Galilean  sur- 
roundings. Its own buildings were 








son 


poor and primitive. Here were 


idealists living the hard life, a 
desperately hard life. Only an 
iron will and a prophetic imagina- 
tion could have persuaded a young 
man or young woman to come 
here and, more, to stay here. To- 
day the picture is very different. 
The kibbutz looks rich and flour- 
ishing. It has erected handsome 
buildings in excellent taste—such 
as you will not find in the towns. 
Round the buildings are acres 
upon acres of well-tended lawns. 
In the Newspaper Room are jour- 
nals from all over the world and 
the reader may sit in a comfort- 
able chair and enjoy the news and 
the articles in American and Eu- 
ropean papers. But Kfar Gileadi 
has an “industry.” It runs an ex- 
cellent guest-house. My wife des- 
cribed the gardens as “a corner of 
Paradise on earth” and, indeed, 
you will have to go far to find 
a spot as perfect as this. Opposite 
you rises Mt. Hermon with a cloak 
of snow thrown over its shoulders; 
behind you the hills of Galilee 
reaching up to the sky. And at 
your foot flowers of every kind 
planted with such supreme good 
taste that you feel the hand of a 
gardening artist behind every rose 


bush. 


I would not have you leave 
Galilee without coming with me 
to the top of two hills. On the 
summit of one is Menara and on 
the summit of the other is the 
People’s Fortress—Misgav Am. A 
new road leads from Kfar Gileadi 
to the top of these hills. From 
Menara—this Arabic name _ has 
been changed into a Hebrew one, 
but no matter—you have a stag- 
gering view from Dan to the Hu- 
leh lake. There are tens of fish- 
ponds that throw back diamonds 
of light as the sun plays upon 
them. You see plowed fields 
stretching for endless miles where 
only two or three years ago you 
saw swamp and desolation. You see 
bold pioneering settlements built 
on the sides of the hills, subject to 
occasional firing from trigger-hap- 
py Syrian soldiers. You can see 
where the Jordan rises in the secret 
places sacred to the great god 
Pan. You see the northernmost 
acres of Israel—the fruit of the 
dreaming and planning of a thou- 
sand Israelis aided by the richness 
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of nature in these Galilean lands. 
From Misgavy Am on the other 
hand—short of workers, by the 
way, and ready to accept any 
young man or woman prepared to 
rough it—from Misgay Am you 
get a bird’s eye view of the enemy 
territory of Lebanon, stretching 
green for miles upon miles, seem- 
ingly a continuation of Israel—for 
nature here does not pay much 
attention to national boundaries. 
So I take my leave of glorious 


Galilee. 
Gre elin gs 


—— =< 
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THE WORDS ARE GOLDEN 
by Haroitp U. RipaLow 


ARLY IN 1951, a chubby be- 

spectacled man, the editor of 
an English-Jewish newspaper, 
came to visit me at a time when I 
was myself editing an English- 
Jewish weekly magazine. I had 
just begun to hear of him because 
his newpaper was a peculiar one, 
but I was not aware that he was 
different from most Jewish editors 
and writers. He was, I thought, 
one of us; no better, no worse. 
True, his paper, The Carolina Isra- 
elite, was written solely by him- 
self, but most editors wrote their 
own papers, except for the JTA 
news and features they filled it 
with. What made his newspaper 
unusual was that he published no 
news, only snippets and para- 
graphs of personal thoughts and 
experiences. It was an uninhibited 
effort, but it appeared in Charlotte, 
North Carolina, and who read it 
anyway? He was having his fun... 
and apparently earning something 
of a livelihood. 


Always on the look-out for 
feature material myself, I suggest- 
ed he contribute to my journal 
an essay on the Jews of the South. 
Apparently, he never before had 
contributed to a national magazine 
and he showed a surprising reluct- 
ance to begin. As he was an alien 
in the South, yet a man who had 
decided to make it his home, I 
felt he was in a good position to 
offer an objective, authoritative 
ess2y on the subject. I extracted 
from him a promise that he would 
think about it. Then he left, and 
I had no idea whether he would 
ever write the article I wanted. 


Every month for two or three 
months, I wrote to remind him of 
the feature I thought would prove 
interesting and useful to any 
reader of a Jewish periodical, for 
the society in which Southern Jews 
lived raised issues and problems 
untypical of Jewish life in the 
United States. Eventually, he 
wrote the essay; it was published 
and years later I included it in 


Mid-Century, a book I edited on 
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Jewish writing during the past 
fifty years. 


HE AUTHOR was Harry Golden 
who, when he sent me his 

latest volume Only in America 
(World, $4.00), inscribed it to 
me as the editor who published 
his first piece nationally. Today, 
Harry Golden is one of the best- 
known personalities in the United 
States. His book has been Number 
One on the non-fiction best-seller 
lists for months; he has been the 
subject of a feature article in the 
Saturday Evening Post; a picture- 
essay in Life; another one in Coro- 
net; and when it was disclosed 
that twenty-five years ago he had 
served a prison sentence because 
of a stock manipulation, he 
“made” the front pages of hun- 
dreds of newspapers all over the 
land. 

Harry Golden is part of the 
American social scene and _ has 
come a long, long way in less than 
ten years. His Carolina Israelite is 
read throughout the land, half of 
his subscribers being non-Jews in- 
cluding Adlai Stevenson, Chief 
Justice Earl Warren, Carl Sand- 
burg, and thousands of clergymen, 
Congressmen and commuity lead- 
ers. They are intrigued by the 
Carolina Israelite which Golden 
himself describes in the following 
words: “With the exception of a 
few ‘letters to the editor,’ I write 
the entire paper myself, 15,000 
to 25,000 words a month. I ar- 
range my reading matter in the 
form of editorials, set in 8-point 
Century, 24% picas, with 10- 
point bold-face heads in caps. 
. . . I draw heavily on history, 
literature, philosophy. I do not 
run the editorials in chronological 
or departmental sequence. I mere- 
ly try to arrange the columns so 
that a long article is usually fol- 
lowed by two or three short 
pieces.” 


The Carolina Israelite is the re- 
sult, Golden tells us, of ‘almost 
forty-five years of uninterrupted 
reading.” It is a personal journal, 
but a successful one. Golden spec- 
ulates as to why: “Since we Jews 
have been contemporaneous with 
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all of recorded history, we cay 
write with the widest latitude o 
every event in history and o 
every work of literature.” 


Harry Golden, although by 
no means a modest man—he fre. 
quently pats himself on the back 
in his paper—underestimates him. 
self none the less. His paper js 
personal, true; but it has caught 
on because he has something ty 
say. He is sometimes a careless 
prose writer; yet this, too, is part 
of his charm. His open-hearted. 
ness; his spontaneity; his honesty; 
his gift for total recall of his 
youth; his humor and his wid 
knowledge—all combine to make 
him uncommon. His book is no 
more than a collection of essays, 
short and long, from his paper, 
It is, I think, worth stating tha 
some of his best material has re- 
mained hidden in his Israelite. Yet 
what appears in his book has cap. 
tured the American reading pub- 
lic. 


HAT does Golden have tha 
makes the general American 
public “eat up” his collection of 
stories? He is an integrationist in 
the South, but he is humorow 
about it. He has a “‘vertical Negro 
plan” which has attracted atten- 
tion. He says that whites and Ne- 
groes “stand at the same grocery 
and supermarket counters; deposit 
money at the same bank tellers 
window; pay phone and light bilk 
to the same clerk; walk through 
the same dime and department 
stores, and stand at the same drug- 
store counters.” But, he observes 
“it is only when the Negro ‘set’ 
that the fur begins to fly.” His 
recommendation: there should 
no seats in the class-rooms of th 
South. If everyone stands, wel, 
there won’t be any trouble, be 
cause Negroes and whites get 
along splendidly when they stand 
together. 


His caustic sense of humor pet 
mits him to get away with statt 
ents that would ruin other com- 
mentators in the South. And he it- 
cludes in this book (actually, th 
material here was chosen by his 
son Harry, Jr.) many shrewd ob 
servations on the Negro problem 
—and the Jewish situation—in 
South. His essay, “Negro and Je 
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in Dixie,” which originally ap- 
ar in a Jewish magazine, stres- 
ys the permanent sense of aliena- 
tion of the Jew in the South and 
how the Negro, even when per- 
gcuted, feels himself part of the 
(uthland, while the Jew always 
knows he is a stranger there. 

If Only in America dealt with 
integration and the Negroes and 
the Southerners exclusively, it 
yould never have become a na- 
tional best-seller. What is added 
here is the Jewish material, en- 
cmpassed in such titles as: “Sex 
Morals on the Lower East Side’’; 
‘It Was Better When Poppa Was 
the Boss”; “Buying a Suit on the 
East Side” (a wonderfully humor- 
ous and heart-warming and yet 
pathetic story); ““The Greenhorns 
Sept on the ‘Lunch’”; “The 
Frozen Rabbi,” and scores more. 
There are character studies, far 
more incisive and_ illuminating 
than modern-day “profiles,” on 
Judge Otto Rosalsky, former Ma- 
yor of New York William Gaynor, 
Villiam Travers Jerome, Joseph 
Pulitzer and many more. 


HERE arE a few pieces by Gol- 

den, merely to offer a taste of 
the material only he has ever of- 
fered the American reader: 


Two Jewish bachelors from the 
North don’t belong to the temple. 
They have no children to ship to 
Sunday School and never were 
connected with organized synago- 
eve life. This is what Golden told 


them: 


“You live in a rooming house. 
Suppose you should die; look at 
all the trouble you'll be giving 
Mrs. Honeycutt. The first thing 
shell do is call the police. Then 
they will go through all your be- 
longings to see whom they can 
call up. Your body will lie up in 
the room until the police take it 
awav to the undertaker. Why put 
peonle to so much trouble? Think 
of Mrs. Honeycutt, the landlady. 
Think of all the chagrin and an- 
guish you will cause her, to say 
nothing of the inconvenience to 
the other guests. Now if you join 
the temple, you can go home to- 
night like a gentleman, stick out 








d Jew 


your chest and say, ‘Mrs. Honey- 


cutt, if anything should happen 
to me, please call the rabbi.’ You 
have become a man of substance.” 

Needless to say, they joined. 

On the Jewish attitude toward 
death and long life: 

“I once coached my local in- 
surance agent, Mr. Williamson, on 
how to sell a policy to a Jew. I 
told him that he must never say, 
‘In the event of your death, your 
family will be protected.’ This 
would never work. When he was 
soliciting a Jew I told him to say, 
‘In case, God forbid, something 
should happen after one hundred 
and twenty years, your family 
will not suffer; wishing you long 
years.” 

“This worked wonders for Mr. 
Williamson and before his retire- 
ment he had built up a very large 
Jewish clientele.” 

On blond rabbis: 

“The demand for blond rabbis, 
especially in the South, is tre- 
mendous. Of course, if the blond 
rabbi should happen to have a 
pretty wife, this cancels out the 
great advantage. We’re not even 
talking about the brunet rabbi 
with a beautiful wife; that fellow 
shouldn’t even have been born. In 
such a case he should start looking 
around for a new career. A plain- 
looking rebbitzen—now _ that’s 
different. There’s nothing the Sis- 
terhood likes better than to work 
with a plain-looking rebbitzen. 
Ah, how wonderful! Everything 
she does is wonderful, and how 
they admire her! Everything is 
fine. Now if you are talking about 
a blond rabbi and a plain-looking 
rebbitzen, you’re talking about 
the whole jackpot, that’s all. This 
is a combination hard to beat. In 
this situation even the board of 
trustees is properly awed and 
keeps the peace. Here’s a rabbi 
who can write his own ticket, and 
serve on his own terms—any- 
where.” 

Only in America is full of such 
anecdotes, observations, philosoph- 
ic remarks and highly-spiced per- 
sonal pronouncements and opin- 
ions. Harry Golden always takes 
sides, never hesitates to offer his 
point of view and talks about 
himself, his parents, his sons, his 
friends and how happy and lucky 
he is. This, then, is an optimistic 
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book, a contented book, and it 
makes the reader feel good. The 
Reader’s Digest is the best-selling 
magazine in America because, 
when you have read through the 
essays and have closed the Digest, 
you feel that the world is a nice 
place and people are good. Harry 
Golden has the same gift. And 
because he also assumes a fighting 
stance, and manages to keep his 
good nature, the reader is delight- 
ed. Golden is a maverick: a Jew 
in the South who is at home there; 
a man who believes in equality for 
the Negro in an environment 
where the Negro is a second-class 
citizen; a humorist with bite; a 
nationally-known editor of a local 
paper. 

It could happen, as Harry is so 
fond of repeating, only in Amer- 
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Social Workers Form Friends 
of Labor Zionism Groups 


A GROUP of professional Jewish workers in com- 
munity service, comprising rabbis, educators, 
Jewish Center workers and persons engaged in com- 
munity relations and social services, meeting for 
some time in New York, have decided to form groups 
of social workers friendly to Labor Zionism through- 
out the country. 

The New York group, of which Mr. Graenum 
Berger is chairman and C. Bezalel Sherman secretary, 
is holding informal monthly luncheon meetings 
at which basic problems of Israel are discussed by 
recognized authorities. The group sponsored a na- 
tional meeting last spring in Chicago, at the time 
the National Conference of Jewish Communal Ser- 
vice held its annual assembly. Another such dinner 
will be held in connection with the General Assembly 
of the Council of Jewish Federation and Welfare 
Funds on Friday, November 14, at the Sheraton Park 
Hotel, Washington, D.C. Mr. Arthur Goldberg, 
special counsel of the AFL-CIO, will be the speaker. 

In a call addressed by Mr. Berger to Labor Zionist- 
ically inclined social workers throughout the country 
he urges them: 

(1) To start monthly luncheon clubs in the 
major cities at which subjects of interest are 
to be discussed, or else arrange periodic meet- 
ings of Jewish communal workers when they 
get together for regional conferences; 

(2) To avail themselves of the literature 
and other materials distributed by the Labor 
Zionist movement; 

(3) To support a project to send an es- 
pecially selected professional worker annually 
to Israel for a period of three months or longer 
as a resident visiting lecturer at a university 
or to conduct seminars for workers in the 
area of his specialty under the auspices of the 
Histadrut and Mapai. The fields to be covered 
are to include group work, case work, com- 
munity organization, camping, adult education, 
vocational counseling, delinquency and penolo- 
gy, etc. 

The person selected will be one of proven 
expertness and teaching ability in his field. He 
will be requested, on his return to the United 
States, to write on his experiences for the 
Jewish Frontier and to report to Jewish com- 
munity workers and LZO groups on conditions 
in Israel. The sum of $1,500 is to be raised 
each year to finance the project. 

Responses to the call have been received from 
several communities where similar luncheon groups 
are being formed. It is hoped that enough local 
groups will be formed to launch a national division 
within a few months. 
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